





























MEALS FOR SERVICE CLUBS 
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A report was circulated to the effect that hotels and restau- 
rants and other places would be barred from serving meals to 
luncheon groups. This quite naturally caused considerable 
concern among Kiwanis Clubs. 


The concern need no longer exist as it has been explained 
that no such drastic orders have been issued and none is con- 
templated. Churches, lodges, caterers of various types may 
establish themselves as “‘institutional users’’ and may continue 
to furnish and serve meals to groups such as Kiwanis clubs. Pro- 
visions have been made for classifying civil, social and religious 
organizations as coming within the meaning of institutions. 
They will find no difficulty in securing the necessary food com- 
modities without being required to turn in personal ration points 
as needed for domestic purchases providing their requirements 
are reported on Form R-1306. 


Here are excerpts from the latest release from the Office of 
Price Administration: 


"Under general ration order 5, which outlines the food rationing 
program for institutional users of rationed foods—such as hotels, 
restaurants, and other commercial eating places—provision has 
been made for the rationed food requirements of such groups if they 
have operated in the past . . . What the hotel or restaurant does 
with its allotment, and how it serves its meals, is not the concern of 
the OPA rationing program ... As a matter of fact, many of the 
luncheons and dinners that are held serve a definite war purpose. 
Bond purchasers are pledged at them . . . From a practical stand- 
point, most luncheon meetings mean little net difference in terms of 
total food consumption anyway . . . The common sense of the Amer- 


a 


ican people, themselves, will guard against unnecessary waste...‘ 
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THIS AD IS ADDRESSED TO KIWANIANS 
Whe have 


le make 
Speeches ! 














lf now and then you are called upon to 
make a speech, you will find in Roe's book 





many stories and ideas that you can use, 
and best of all, you will find it a wonderful 
nies oe: Sato ep ating. This illustration from Roe Fulkerson's famous volume "My Personal 
Keep it on your desk, turn to it frequently Pages" appears on page | in connection with one of the grandest 
— you will find it a rich source of material. pieces he ever wrote, “He Ain't Heavy, He's My Brother." 


Roe Fulkerson’s 
roe rag tees econ “MY PERSONAL PAGES” 


Was God.” 
From all parts of our two Kiwanis countries, praise continues to pour in for this 
wonderful volume of homespun philosophy and humor. "I'll get a lot of sermons out 
of that," says a minister. "I find it a good source of material for talks,” 


writes a YMCA secretary. “We read it to our friends and laugh and cry over 
it together," says a business man. One Kiwanis club ordered 100 copies. 
One Kiwanian reported that he wanted a second copy to present to his city library. 
Here's a book that will help you to keep a sane and wholesome outlook on life. 
Full of chuckles, rich in human interest—written by a man who has lived a long 
time, seen a lot of people and observed their weaknesses and still loves humanity. 
You'll find this book a tonic for these times. Order a copy today. 
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KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


| enclose $................for which please send me 


postpaid .......... copies of Roe Fulkerson's book, 
"My Personal Pages.’ 
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NO 


RATIONING HERE 


Kiwanis Service Will Not Be Rationed 














FOOD may be scarce 
GENEROSITY is still plentiful 


COLD weather and fuel shortage cause discomfort 
WARMTH of friendship has not diminished 


FEAR of the future results in hoarding 
COURAGE comes from confidence in the future 


PUBLIC OPINION varies 
KIWANIS OBJECTS are steadfast 


OUR men and women are dying for American ideals 
KIWANIS is the essence of American ideals 


KIWANIANS will carry the home-front burden of the war till 
Victory is won. Active participation in club activities; 
replacing lost members; backing up the members now 
in service; furnishing community leadership; these will 


help win the war. 


KIWANIS service to youth, to the church, to America! 
WILL NOT BE RATIONED 
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It was felt that Kiwanis could assist 





* the War Work by promoting to the very 
best of its ability the food effort so 
herewith is presented our Agriculture 
issue, appropriately beginning with the 


greetings of the Nation’s No. 1 Farmer. 
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THE BRIWANIS 
This 
IS A WAR 
Of Supplies 


By M. Clifford Townsend 


DIRECTOR, FOOD PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 





HAT America’s farmers plant and harvest in 1943 
promises to be the most important production in 
their history. 

The present world conflict has been called a war of supplies, 
and food is an indispensable item on every quartermaster list. 
Getting guns and tanks and planes off the assembly line and on 
the battle line is all to the good, but we must remember that they 
are useless without ammunition in the form of food for those 
who man them. 





Food as a war weapon is not new. 

It’s as old as man. 

When the ancient Greek and Roman strategists sought victory, 
they laid siege to key towns with the intention of starving sol- 


| diers and civilians into submission. In medieval times, cutting 
off food supplies was recognized as more powerful than the 
| heaviest battering ram that crashed against a city’s gates. World 
War I had its own version of the old-time siege, with the U-boat 
blockades whereby Germany sought to keep vital food supplies 
from the Allies by destroying shipping. 

In 1943, food is again a war weapon. American farmers have 
mobilized in an all-out campaign to make sure that the fighting 
men in the armed forces, workers in war plants, and the equally 
patriotic bond-buying civilian millions who stand behind those 
fighters and workers can have the nourishing food so necessary 
to full national energy and efficiency. 

The farmers recognize the equal importance of keeping Amer- 
ican cargo ships serving as bread-bringers to the United Nations. 
Their millions of fighting men and women, and other millions 


Every man, woman and child in the country has a 
big part to play in this job of farming for victory. 
| It’s an all-out battle that must be fought with 


thorough planning and very careful arrangements. 






























behind the machines of industry, look 
to the food-power of the United States 
as much as to our production, man- 
power, or machine-power. 

In man-power, the United Nations 
the Axis 6 to 1, but all this 


strength would be helpless without food. 


outnumber 


By the end of 1943, America alone is 
expected to produce almost as great a 
volume of combat armaments as all the 
rest of the world combined, and United 
Nation’s production will be nearly three 
to one ahead of Axis production, All 
this industrial would be useless 
food for 
American invasion forces will be fol- 


power 
without the workers. 

lowed into every newly regained terri- 
tory by supplies of food from home, to 
give new life and new hope to peoples 
driven to starvation and despair under 
\xis domination. 

With so much depending on him, the 
\merican farmer has no chance this 
vear of turning out too much. With the 
unavoidable wartime shortages of labor, 
equipment and transportation, it becomes 
only a question of getting the best pos- 
sible return from 


every acre. 


Responsibility for the food supply 
from America’s farms doesn’t fall upon 
any one person or group, however. 
Every man, woman and child in the 
country has a part to play in the job 
ot farming for victory. 

It may be by working on a farm this 
summer. It may be by lending a farmer 
It may be by 


a piece of machinery. 


planting a Victory Garden. 


It may be 


M. Clifford Townsend, former gover- 
nor of Indiana and now director of 
the Food Production Administration, 
is a real farmer. He and his son, 
Max, operate their farm near Marion, 
produc- 


Indiana, on a full wartime 


tion basis. 
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to produce his quota of food for freedom. 

No small part in the success of the 
farmer’s efforts will be played by the 
business and professional men such as 
comprise the membership of Kiwanis 
International. A closer relationship is 
important because the interests of the 
farmer and the business man are mutual. 

They both want to see a’ victorious 
end to armed conflict. 

They both want to do everything pos- 
sible to hasten that day. 

Recognizing the leading role of food 
in war, there must be equal recognition 
of the fact that food 


neither 


doesn’t “just 


grow” and does it get from 
field to consumer in one jump. 

It has to be planted and harvested, 
processed and distributed and_ finally 


used to the best advantage. 





Make: Sa wl 


Backbone of America are the farm homes and fields that produce food and fiber to win the war. 


by giving the farmer moral support in 
the form of appreciation of his efforts. 
It may be by preventing waste of food- 
stuffs 


marketing. 


in the kitchen, or by judicious 

The list could carry many more items. 

Agriculture has an all-out battle to 
fight this year. The 1943 production 
goals call for the largest output of food 
in the country’s history to meet military, 
lend-lease, foreign relief and domestic 
That 


tion on the production that is most es- 


requirements. means concentra- 
sential, with a consequent conversion of 
every farm to a wartime basis. 

The same thorough planning, careful 
management and cooperative spirit that 
helped give American agriculture a 
record production increase in 1942 are 
again being employed by the farmer. 
He hopes for another season of good 
is ready to work from 


weather and 


dawn into the night, if it is necessary 


This is a time when the destiny of 
lations depends on American agricul- 
ture. The farmer did his part in 1942 
and he’ll do his best to top production 
goals again in 1943, 

Most of the free world looks to him 
for life-sustaining food. He, in turn, 
must depend upon his fellow citizens to 
help remove the obstacles that stand in 
the way of meeting food and fiber de- 
mands to the best of his ability. 

It has been pointed out that food 
shortages and rationing are simply 
governed by the law of supply and de- 
mand. The noble job of production in 
"42, even if surpassed in °43, will still 
not meet the enormous needs of war 
plus normal civilian life. 

Willingness of the American people 
to accept with a good grace unavoidable 
changes in their way of life, due to the 
war, will do much to make the farmer’s 


job easier. 
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My Personal 


by Roe Fulkerson 


VICTORY GARDEN 


HE psychologists tell us that in our early youth we 
develop all our complexes, inhibitions and personal 
This is the 
when we get impressions in our subconscious minds, and 


idiosyncracies. formative time of life 
later on in life these impressions rise up to influence our 
behavior and make us what we are. 

When I was a small boy, I undertook, with another small 
boy, to explore a cave. We found a narrow passage which 
seemed to lead to another room, and I tried to worm my 
way through and got stuck. For what seemed to be hours, 
but was in reality minutes, I tried to wriggle my way out 
of that tight spot. I was scared silly. The result of that 
experience, which certainly did me no physical harm, is 
that I am terrified in a cave no matter if it is one of those 
show caves with electric lights and cement sidewalks. 

Along with our unpleasant inhibitions we have happy 
and pleasant ones. My father was a famous gardener in our 
village. He produced the first peas every spring. He was 
noted for his cucumbers and radishes. His tomatoes and 
beans were things to wonder at, and he took great pride in 
his garden. 

All my life I have had the urge to make a garden. 
decreed that I spend most of my life in large cities where 
there was no chance to have a garden, but in the back of 
my bald head there has always been the desire to buy ten 


Fate 


acres, a bee, a hen and a cow, and live a life of bucolic bliss. 

Now I live in Florida where vegetables grow all the year 
round, where the sun always shines on both sides of the 
street, and strawberries are always—five cents a box. (Cham- 
ber of Commerce stuff.) So, when the Victory Garden idea 
came along, I took to it like a duck takes to going barefooted. 
I had ideas accumulated over the years, and I decided to 
put them into effect. 

I began with strawberries. 
bored them full of half inch holes all around. 
to get about fifty holes in each barrel. I filled the barrels 
to the top with rich loam and bought a hundred strawberry 
plants, one for each hole. The roots being on the inside, 


I bought two barrels and 
I was able 


imbedded in the loam, could be watered from the open top 
of the barrel. The plants growing on the outside would get 
the sunshine, and the fruit would be nice and clean because 
it would never touch the ground. 

I claim no originality for this method of raising straw- 
berries. I probably saw a picture in a magazine, or my wife 
may have brought the idea home from the garden club. 

At any rate, it worked perfectly. I never saw such beau- 
tiful plants, such pretty white blossoms or so many berries. 
It was a perfect success except for one thing. We never 
got any berries because the mocking birds ate them up 
early each morning as fast as they ripened. But who am I 
that I should deprive a mocking bird of his breakfast 
vitamin C? 
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Merton Heiss lives right next door to me, but beyond 
his house are some vacant lots. We got permission to plant 
our real victory garden there. We hired a colored gentle- 
man who has a very handsome mule, and he plowed and 
harrowed the ground for us and got it in fine shape for our 
victory garden. 

We planted tomatoes, radishes, onions, beans and turnips. 
I recommend the turnips because you can eat the tops as 
greens, or you can eat the turnips, or both. Turnips are 
not like ancestor worshipers. All that’s any good of them 
is not under the ground. 

Where was I? We planted the garden and things began 
to come up as advertised in the catalogue. The first thing 
to ripen was the tomatoes. 

I must stop here and tell you about our two bootleg hens. 
It is against the zoning laws to have chickens in the part 
of town where I live, but last Easter some one gave my 
daughter a couple of baby chickens. It is one of life’s great 
tragedies that pups will not stay pups, but grow up to be 
big dogs; rosebuds will not stay rosebuds, but grow up and 
shed their pretty petals; beautiful high school girls will 
not stay high school girls, but grow up and —. Anyhow, 
the two little chickens grew up and became hens and laid 
eggs, and we enjoyed the eggs very much. 

The hens wandered around the yard and into the victory 
garden, and did to the tomatoes what the mocking birds 
full of 
and I suppose hens must have their vitamins. 


did to the strawberries. Tomatoes are vitamin C, 

Then I talked to a man who knows all about culture, both 
agri and horti. He says that cucumbers are not good for 
hens, so we had to buy some chicken wire and build a 
fence around the garden. This was a mistake, because our 
neighbors had also planted victory gardens, and the hens 
went to their tomato patches for their vitamin C. 

You can see what a problem it was. It was easy enough 
to put the hens inside the garden fence, but we couldn't 
get the garden outside the fence. I had a conference with 
the colored gentleman who owns the mule, and a neighbor 
who builds boats, and we figured that the only thing to do 
was pull up the posts and the fence and put them some 
place else in the yard, with the chickens inside, so they 
couldn’t eat our cucumbers or our neighbors’ tomatoes. 

That is the situation at the moment, but I advise every 
one to plant a victory garden. The mocking birds and the 
hens will love it, and maybe some day you will have so 
much succotash get ripe that there will be some left over 
for you and you will find that succotash off your own vines 
is a lot tastier than the kind you used to buy in cans. 

Besides, a victory garden helps in the all-out war effort 
because it keeps the gardener from sitting around the bar 


ber shops criticizing the army and navy. 
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Canada’s Farm Front 


By the Honorable James G. Gardiner 


CANADIAN MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 
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ince the dawn of time 


N every 


food has been an important weapon 


Wall 


the farmer, fundamentally a 


man of peaceful pursuits, has always 


and 


been a quiet, but forceful factor to the 
the 


war, more extensive in its global pro- 


victorious conclusion. In present 
portions than any other in the history 
of the world, food is an even more vital 
the 
nificant factor to the ultimate victory 
than The full 
ness of these facts is appreciated by the 
farmers of the members of the 
United Nations. this in 
Canada is given to an encouraging de- 
gree by the fact that, notwithstanding 
and 


weapon and farmer a more sig- 


ever before. conscious- 
other 
Evidence of 


the limiting effects of manpower 


the 
taining essential machines and equip- 


difficulties in connection with ob- 
ment Canadian farm production at the 
close of 1942 was at the highest point 
on record. In the first three war years 
the farmers of the Dominion have more 
than met every request made of them. 
\nd in 1943, in the fourth year of the 
war, they are being asked to produce 
even more than in the previous war 
vears, very substantially more of some 
products. With the incentive of favor- 
able prices relative to preceding vears 
and the appreciation of their responsi- 


bility in the fight, it is believed that in 


spite of the difficulties to be faced and 


T 


= 


e Minister of Agriculture. 


Dominion has clearly defined 
production objectives fixed 
for the duration and farmers 
are doing their patriotic duty. 


overcome, the 1943 objectives wili be 
reached—and in some cases surpassed. 

This year’s food production objec- 
tives were considered and established 
at a conference of representatives of the 
Dominion and Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture and the principal farm 
organizations held in Ottawa in Decem- 
ber 1942. The conference was the ninth 
of its kind held since the war began. 
\t another conference of representatives 
of the governments of the United States 






and Canada held in Washington, D. C. 
in January of this year, the food pro- 
duction objectives for 1943 of both coun- 
tries were examined and plans made to 
coordinate the production problems of 
the two countries. 

Canada now has clearly defined pro- 
duction objectives for food to meet war- 
time requirements both at home and 
overseas. They call for an increase of 
all field crops except wheat, flaxseed 
and rye. Canada has in reserve about 
750 million bushels of wheat and no 
immediate prospect of any considerable 
outlet for it; consequently a further con- 
siderable reduction in the 1943 wheat 
acreage is contemplated. The flaxseed 
position is yet uncertain. There is 
enough rye available to meet all ex- 
pected demands for some time to come. 
Increases in feed grain crops are urged 
so that more production of animal and 
dairy products will result and sufficient 
feed reserves for two years maintained. 
The principal increase desired in 1943 
in meat ‘animals is in hogs — from 
6,250,000 in 1942 to 8,000,000 in 1943 
or 28 per cent. This is necessary to 
meet the British request for 675 million 
pounds of Canadian bacon this year, 75 
million pounds more than last year, and 
attempt to maintain domestic consump- 
tion at reduced levels compared with 


before the war. A number of special 
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field crops, such as fibre flax, soybeans 
and sugar beets are wanted in much 
larger quantities than hitherto. The 
1943 objective in eggs is 29 per cent 
higher than in 1942 and 10 per cent 
higher in poultry. An advance of six 
per cent in milk production will, it is 
estimated, take care of the year’s re- 
quirements from all directions. Reduced 
to a simple basis, these food production 
objectives mean that the farmers of 
Canada have before them a clear pro- 
gram. It is not a hard and fast program 
but one that is flexible, that can be 
changed and readjusted as necessity 
may dictate. 

Broadly the general food policy for 
Canada, a policy which _ farmers 
throughout the country endorse, in- 
cludes, first, that the needs of the armed 
forces shall receive the initial call on 
the food supplies of the nation. Second, 
that British food contract requirements, 
prisoners of war parcels, dependent 
countries, such as Newfoundland and 
the West Indies, ships’ stores and the 
armed forces of the United States in 
Canada shall receive food supplies to 
the utmost of Canada’s ability to supply 
them. Third, that the civilian popula- 
tion shall receive a reasonable amount 
of the food produced. Incidentally, pro- 
viding food for the parcels of prisoners 
of war of the Allied Nations is no small 
item. The Canadian Red Cross Society 
is sending about 100,000 boxes of food 
a week to prisoners of war of the United 
Nations in different countries, and each 
parcel contains among other commodi- 
ties, one pound of butter, one pound of 
dried whole milk and one quarter of a 
pound of cheddar cheese. 

The fact that there has been a central 
agency of direction for Canadian agri- 
culture since the war began has un- 
questionably been a decidedly helpful 
factor. Immediately following the date 
of Canada’s entry in the war—Septem- 
ber 3, 1939—arrangements were made 
for the establishment of the Agricul- 
tural Supplies Board, the members of 
which are some of the senior officials 
of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture. The Board on its formation 
was empowered to keep the agriculture 
of the country functioning in a way 
that would supply the food requirements 
of the people of Canada and their allies 
during the period of the war and leave 
the farmer, so far as possible, in a posi- 
tion to follow his normal program when 
peace returns. Since then broader pow- 
ers and duties have been given to the 
Board, and now its general purpose is 





to ensure the utilization of the agricul- 
tural resources of Canada to the best 
advantage of the United Nations dur- 
ing the war. The Board provides direc- 
tion in farm production, working in 
cooperation with the provinces and pro- 
ducer organizations, safeguards, main- 
tains and arranges for the distribution 
of feed, seed, fertilizers and other ma- 
terials used in agricultural production 
and for the preparation of agricultural 
products. Two members of the Board 
are members of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. Whenever it has been’ 
necessary the Board has arranged for 
the necessary finance in order to keep 
the machinery of production in opera- 
tion. 

Other government boards have since 
been set up to handle particular food 
products required by Britain, namely 
the Bacon Board, the Dairy Products 
Board and the Special Products Board. 
They are agents of the Government of 
Canada to carry out the agreements en- 
tered into with the British Government. 
These boards are assisted by Advisory 
Committees, the members of which are 
representatives of farmers and produce 
trade organizations. 

To meet the British agreements or 
contracts for foodstuffs from Canada is 
no small undertaking from the Canadian 
production viewpoint. Since the war 
began the Dominion has shipped to date 
nearly one and a half billion pounds 
of bacon and pork, about 350 million 
pounds of cheese, 100 million one-pound 
tins of evaporated milk, 65 million dozen 
eggs, 244 million barrels of apples, 125 
million pounds of other fruits, large 
quantities of canned dehydrated vege- 
tables, fibre flax and other commodities. 

In order to encourage and assist food 
production the Canadian Government 
has arranged to provide assistance in 
different forms. Included is a Freight 
Assistance Policy under which the Do- 
minion Government pays the regular 
freight charges on feed grains and mill- 
feeds moved from the Prairie Provinces 
—Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
—to Eastern Canada and British Colum- 
bia for the purpose of increasing the 
output of livestock. Linked with this 
policy is what is known as fertilizer 
subventions. These provide for financial 
assistance to farmers in the five prov- 
inces of Eastern Canada in the purchase 
of fertilizers to be used to increase the 
yields of pastures, clover, alfalfa grains 

(Turn to page 46) 


"The Canadian Red Cross Society is sending about 
100,000 boxes of food a week."' 






















































































E called him Old Chris. He 
could have been Old John 
or Old Bill or Old Pete. He 


was a type familiar back some thirty or 
forty 
We were pretty young when we used 


vears ago. 


to go every summer to our grandfather's 


farm in a very typical mid-western 
farming section. But somehow we were 
as all children are interested, 


that fitted 


interested 


in the characters into life 
on a farm. 


We like 


the living 


to think back and analyze 
conditions and the working 


Old 


was a typical “hired man.” 


conditions that went along with 


Chris. He 


He wasn’t old—we just calied him “Old 


Chris” because he wasn’t exactly young. 


Old Chris was a hired man who 





grumbled considerably but always did 
his work and did it well enough that 
there could be no outstanding cause for 
complaint. He owned nothing that was 
not to be found in an old trunk in his 
He the farm 


animals as though they were his own. 


room. was as fond of 
He was as anxious to increase the vield 
of oats on the south forty as though 
he himself owned the land. He was as 
proud of the fruit from the pear tree 
he had budded as though he had been 


Mr. Burbank with a seedless water- 
melon. 
He shoed Tony, the half-mustang 


riding horse which doubled as a light 
plough horse, and he was as proud of 
Shep’s puppies as though he had brought 


the dog directly from Scotland himself. 
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Here’s a character who must 
bring back memories of times 
long gone by to Kiwanians in 


their early fifties—or more. 


By Allan Kent 


Chris was almost the only human being 
who could handle Hellfire, the Angus 
bull, and he was very proud of Hellfire’s 
numerous offspring. Chris chewed 
Horseshoe eatin’ tobacco, saved all the 


tags; he smoked scrap tobacco in a corn 





cob pipe—which pipe he made himself. 

Old Chris got up somewhere between 
four and five o’clock in the mornings 
during the summer, sometimes as late 
as six o’clock in the winter. He just 
got up, that was all, regardless of how 
he felt. There was work to do and Old 
Chris did it. 
stock to feed and water, and the dozens 
of other things that went into life on 
the farm. Anything which someone else 
hadn’t time to handle was taken care 
of by Chris in stride. 


There were cows to milk, 
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We used to hunt eggs. This was an 
old-fashioned farm and it was thirty or 
forty years ago. You hunted eggs in 
those days, you didn’t just go to a 
trapnest and pick them out. When we 
were too busy reading an Old King 
Brady nickel novel or something else 
equally educational, who do you sup- 
pose found time to gather those eggs? 
You’re right! Old Chris. 

Old Chris didn’t marry but he had 
worried through some romances. He 
went to church occasionally, not nearly 
as often as he possibly should have, but 
he did have a reverence for the Deity 
and recognized a Higher Power. “If 
God Almighty didn’t make that kernel 
of corn grow into a stalk eight feet 
high then who does?” was Old Chris’ 
way of settling any argument on re- 
ligion. 

He fixed the pump when it was 
broken. He would sit up all night with 
a sick calf. He used the remedies that 
were used in those days and got the 
usual percentage of cures such remedies 
He could set a 
He had 


learned the trick way back yonder when 


were entitled to get. 
broken bone for a_ person. 
he was a boy. 

Chris had no desire to buy things. 
About the only shopping he ever did 
was for a new suit of clothes every few 
years. He expected his mending to be 
done by the women of the farm, and it 
was. There was no servant problem. 
Old Chris did everything. He had his 
chair in the room where everyone else 
sat. He was one of the family whether 
there was distinguished company pres- 
ent or just ourselves. If anyone present 
said something with which he disagreed, 
Old Chris up and told them so. Of 
course he ate all his meals at the family 
board. 


In the cook stove was a large reser- 
He kept it 
Beside the cook stove was a little 


voir for heating water. 
filled. 
box for kindling and corn cobs. Chris 
never let it get empty. 
large box for firewood. He kept it filled 
with wood he had cut himself when he 


There was a 


had nothing else to do. He went out 
and shot a prairie chicken now and 
He liked to eat and 


he sometimes fixed up some special 


then, or a rabbit. 
recipes he had learned from his mother 
who was He didn’t 
like too many new-fangled ideas but 


born in Sweden. 
he wasn’t too set in his ways, being 
open to conviction where sound logic 
was involved. 

He had a room by himself, a cold 
little room, but there were plenty of 
covers on the bed, The room generally 
smelled of oil of wintergreen because 
Old Chris So did 


everyone else for that matter. When he 


had rheumatism. 
got a dose of poison ivy while pruning 
the osage orange hedge, he used a mix- 
ture of carbolic acid and water, and 
presently the white blisters disappeared. 
His hands were as hard as alligator 
claws. It was suspected that when he 
went to town, which was rarely, he 
He got drunk on 


hard cider once and was a real menace 


drank a few beers. 
for some time. But grandfather knew 
how to handle him. Three days later 
a very much chastened Chris was his 
usual old, efficient self. 

He used the old cradle to mow the 
little patch of wheat back of the orchard 
—saved taking the machinery in there. 
He knew about lambing in the spring. 
He just naturally did everything there 
was to be done. He knew enough ani- 
mal husbandry to rate as an authority 
in the county although he never owned 


any animals himself. He was a good 





"He shod Tony, the half-mustang riding horse," 


plough hand. He could break a colt o1 
The safety of the 


He 


loved to explain at great length how 


train a sheep dog. 
farm often rested with Old Chris. 


much greater were the Swedes than the 
Norwegians ! 

This little sketch wouldn’t be impor- 
tant if Old Chris was an unusual indi 
vidual. But Old Chris was just one of 





"He ate all his meals at the family board." 


who 
We 
don’t know about other farms because 
the Middle West, 


but surely he was also present in the 


thousands of similar hired men 


worked on middle western farms. 
we were raised in 
East and in all places where grain and 
stock were grown. We know the situa- 
tion was different in the cotton growing 
South. 

Old Chris saved his money, but money 
just didn’t seem to mean much to him. 
And 
grandfather paid Old Chris thirty dol 


there wasn’t much to save, for 
lars a month some years, and twenty 
dollars a month some other years, de 
pending on how much money grand- 


father could scrape together. Mostly in 


the winter time, Old Chris worked 
merely for his board and room. Chris 
didn’t know about the 8-hour or 10- 


hour work day. He couldn’t have gotten 
his work done in 12 hours. Of course 


there were no movies, no radios, no 
automobiles. 

When we visit a farm nowadays we 
cannot help but think of Old Chris. The 
more we think of Old Chris the more 
we wonder about him and his thousands 
of brother hired men. We have come 
to the conclusion that the reason why 
Old Chris worked so hard was because 
grandfather — the man who paid Old 
Chris his thirty dollars or twenty dollars 
or nothing per month—worked just as 
hard as did his hired man. Grandfather 
didn’t have much time to do anything 
else but work and criticize the Repub 
licans. That was farming the hard way. 
Maybe we shouldn’t even try to remem 


ber. it. 





* 


* America’s 


* 


Man’s first industry happens 
to have been agriculture but 
it has become specialized to 


a degree which adds to trials. 


GRICULTURE first 


food was essential to 


Was mans 


industry, because 


lite 


He grew what was necessary for 


himself and his tamily, and in time of 


tress helped his neighbors when their 


harvests were inadequate. 


Gradually the s of farming ex- 


busines 
and became and 


Different 


panded in scope more 


more specialized, regions 


grew ditferent depending upon 


Tow ds, 
and farm bartered 
the 


their soil and climate, 


with farm to provide variety for 


table as well as essentials. That barter 
iethod later developed into a gigantic 
narketing system which carried food 
around the globe 

Farm crops began to be widely util 
ived for other purposes than food. 
Science stepped in to perform seeming 
iracles and agriculture assumed new 
nportance as the bulwark of manu- 
facture 

Now—in 1943—the farmer finds him 


elf America’s No. 1 producer of ma- 


terials for wat 
he U. S 
1, 


has called t 


nt ot Agriculture 


indispensable to 


Departme 


1 
| 
i 


le tarmer 


victory, because without food the armed 


ervices, war workers, and civilian mil- 


lions of the United States could not 


function, Food assumes an international 


aspect as well when it is pointed out 


that American food ships are necessary 
sailors and 
United 
the 


to help teed the soldiers, 
workers of the other 


Atlantic 


industrial 
Nations 


Pacific. 


across the and 


Important, also, is America’s ability 
to supply food for the starving peoples 


of countries released from Axis oppres- 


sion. This is more than a humanitarian 
gesture. It is a frankly strategic move. 
\. J. Liebling, writing from abroad, 


r% 


ng 
















that nations will 


declared in December 
not believe that people who starve them 
friends or that people who 


are their 


bring them food are their enemies. 
Farm crops are more than just food 
for armies and war plant workers, too. 
They also are the materials from which 
battle 
Corn and cot- 


the war plant workers make 


weapons for the armies. 


ton, peanuts, soybeans, wheat and 


milk 


and many other farm products are es- 


sugar, and flax, hemp, potatoes 


sential in the manufacture of airplanes 


and fighting ships, barrage balloons, 


explosives and machine gun cartridge 
belts and hundreds of pieces of equip- 
forces. 


ment for land, sea and air 


Mobilized for Production 
\merica’s agricultural army began in 


nationwide mobilization to 


January a 
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No. 1 Producer 


By Martin Smith 


meet the tremendous 1943 demands for 


food and fiber. Last year the farmer 
raised production levels 27 percent over 


This 


being asked to equal that world’s record 


the pre-war period. year he is 
of 1942, despite increasing problems of 
supplies, transportation, machin- 
His way of meeting ob- 
get 


labor, 
ery and fuel. 
was to 


stacles to his 


together with his neighbors and _ talk 


doing job 


things over. 


In every farming community men and 
women assembled on this Farm Mobili- 
zation Day to study production needs 
and the inter-relationship of local and 
national production goals. Problems of 
the different areas were discussed and 
suggestions made for answering them. 

With the aid of 
farm 


farmer committee- 


men, individual plans in most 
areas already have been worked out to 
realize the utmost in production. 
Crop shifts are one means. By in- 
creasing the diversity of crops on their 
land, farmers to harvest 
more of essential products and at the 
time strengthen their individual 
security. They will build for the future 
through the well-balanced agricultural 


will be able 


same 


plan necessary to peak war production. 

Changes in crop emphasis, to meet 
today’s goals, will provide a means for 
answering future needs. After the war, 
food will still be required for an in- 
definite period to help feed starving 
Market de- 
domestic and foreign trade 


will 


raw materials 


peoples all over the world. 
mands for 
will be up. Peace-time industry 
call upon the farmer for 
out of which to build the implements of 
a new standard of living. 

In many cases, in addition to crop 
the farmer will be able to add 
to his herd and realize 


5 per- 


changes, 
a single cow 
milk production increase of about 5 
cent. This would mean about 200 more 
pounds of butterfat available per farm. 
Multiplied by only 10,000 of the 6,000,- 
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000 farmers in the United States, this 
small individual production increase 
would up butterfat available by 2,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Two more litters of pigs would in- 
crease salable hog production by about 
2,800 pounds on a single farm. Twenty 
thousand additional litters of pigs would 
mean an increase in pork of 28,000,000 


pounds, 


Goals Are Huge 

The sort of job the farmer has on 
his hands can be visualized, for ex- 
ample, by imagining a solid column of 
cheese over 24 feet square and reach- 
ing 29,141 feet into the sky—or as high 
as the top of Mt. Everest, tallest moun- 
tain in the world. That’s the expected 
43 production of 1,050,000,000 pounds. 

Baked beans made from the 2,554,- 
200,000 pounds of dry beans which have 
been set as this year’s goal would fill 
a 460-foot bean crock the size of a 
square city block. That’s a lot of beans! 

As for hogs—100,000,000 of them 
turned into pork will be tried for dur- 
ing 1943. The famous bridge spanning 
the bay between San Francisco and 
Oakland in California is 9,500 feet long, 
almost two miles. If someone started 
those hogs walking across the bridge 
four abreast, and saw to it that they 
kept up a steady two-mile-an-hour speed, 
it would take the procession one year 
and four months from the moment the 
first four stepped on the bridge until 
the last four stepped off it! 

What the farmer is able to produce 
in 1943 will be a major factor in set- 
tling the war. 

Military needs and shipments to the 


other United Nations are expected to 


be at least one-half again as great as 
they were in 1942. Twenty-five percent 
of the total food production will go for 
these purposes, and perhaps more. Vic- 
tories for the United Nations will bring 
the need for more and more supplies 
to take care of peoples whose lands had 
been stripped by Axis armies. 

Nearly all farmers have possibilities 
for producing more war commodities by 
making better utilization of available 
resources either on their farms or in 


their communities. A seemingly impos- 


sible labor situation, such as raising 


more corn in order to feed out more 


pigs, may be solved by the use of a 


neighbor’s machine picker. Or a near- 
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by town might turn out to provide 
needed workers. Pooling of resources, 
whether it be machinery or labor, will 
be important to the results the farmer 
gets in 1943, 

The farmer’s job grows more diff 
cult each day, as labor, transportation 
and equipment shortages hinder his 
efforts to carry out the production pro 
gram he has set up for himself. Every 
farming community will have to see to 
it that the farmers are receiving the 
most help that is available to them. 

Every encouragement and assistance 
the farmer receives from the rest of 
the nation will in itself be a contribu 


tion to America’s war effort. 





Above; There's nothing casual abaut this job, Eggs are seriously needed. 


Below: The Good Earth. Also a good man and three good horses, all vital to the war effort. 
















AGRICULTURE 


MORE millions of people in Europe will be starving next 


vear. If we have won the war by that time, starving 
Europe will look to the vast agricultural areas of this conti- 
nent for food. 

and until the end of the 


Right now, Jie LDOMY BES> 
ro 


_ © 





war, we have the problem of feeding 
the vast numbers of men we have under 


We have the 


problem o! feeding the millions of de- 


arms all over the world. 


fense workers here at home, many of 
whom have come to the great industrial 
centers from the farms. 

This looks like our golden opportunity to do some real 
work on our objective of a closer and more cordial relation 
between the rural and urban populations. Whatever we can 
do to encourage, help and entertain the farmer at this time 
will pay real dividends. 

Phe average city man feels that he knows too little about 
That is 


true when it comes to the problem of what 


the farmer’s needs to butt in on his problems. 
undoubtedly 
fertilizer to use on the south forty, or what to plant in the 
northeast twenty. 

But the average city man is a business man, and the 
average farmer is anything but a good business man. Right 
now he is faced with the problem of recruiting farm labor. 
Probably he always depended on his own sons and the sons 
of his less fortunate neighbors. Now that they are gone to 
war or to the defense industries, he feels pretty helpless. A 
group of organized business men could do a lot to help him 
in this all-important hour. 

He has been told how important it is for him to step up 
production for the increased needs of war, but perhaps no 
one has told him that our success in this war depends as 
much on the steady stream of food being produced by his 
farm as it does on the steady stream of ammunition being 
produced at the munitions plant. A Kiwanis party for the 
farmers in the county, plus a speaker to tell them how 
important they are in the scheme of things, plus an oppor- 
tunity for the farmers to talk about their problems and for 
the Kiwanians to find out how they can help, would bring 
good results all around. 
lransportation is an increasing problem in the life of 
Kiwanis has experts who can help him. 


every tarmer. 


Marketing will still be a problem, Here again Kiwanis has 


men who can help. 
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EDIETORIALS 


By Roe Fulkerson 


The proper care of his automobile and trucks and tractors 
is a subject in which he is vitally interested. Kiwanis has 
the necessary experts. 

It is not difficult for Kiwanis to plan amusing parties, and 
it should not be difficult for Kiwanis to plan amusing and 
instructive meetings to help the farmers of the surrounding 
county. 

Let’s rouse our agricultural committees from their long 
slumbers and put them to work. 

e 
There are a lot of us who will never be happy in 
our work until we get a job on the Postponement 
Desk in the office of Dolittle & Rest. 


“WE HAVE LEFT UNDONE THOSE THINGS WE 
OUGHT TO HAVE DONE” 


WOULD you attend only half the meetings of your Kiwanis 
club and consider yourself a good Kiwanian? Of course not. 
You would know that you would be only half a Kiwanian. 
Uncle 


Nearly two years ago, Sam 


foresaw the necessity for an intensive tgs 
pice ME UP AND 


DEFENSE campaign. That was before 
Japan substituted the word WAR for 
the word DEFENSE in our vocabu- 
lary. 

Defense stamps were issued in de- 








noninations as small as ten cents and 
Uncle Sam 
provided very nice albums in which to mount these little 
tokens of participation in our DEFENSE effort. Several 
forms of albums were printed and distributed by banks, 


as large as five dollars. 


retail stores, newspapers and other organizations. 
These albums all added up to the same answer. A full 
book was the price of a bond, from the little $25 ones up. 
We began taking our change in stamps and placed them 
in albums. Some of our Kiwanis clubs used defense stamps 
Soon every member owned some. Our 
pennies and put stamps in their books. 


as attendance prizes. 
children saved their 
But the 
something while a 
enthusiasm and the project in which he was interested. 
When Pearl Harbor exploded in our sleepy ears one 
Sunday not so long ago, we changed from DEFENSE to 
W AR—Total War—Global War. Our soldiers, millions of 
them, went from our shores to Iceland, Ireland, Africa and 


average American becomes enthusiastic about 


campaign is on, and then forgets his 
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Shangri-la. When they went, they carried with them food, 
equipment, transportation, weapons and a long list of mate- 
rial too numerous to mention. 

You and I provided some of those necessities through 
our participation in bond and stamp campaigns. As Kiwan- 
ians we have purchased as many, per capita, as any other 
group of citizens. 

But did you send those boys overseas to fight half a war ? 

The United States Treasury Department says that over 
two and a half million people bought two dollars worth of 
stamps instead of eighteen dollars and seventy-five cents 
worth. The best estimates show that over two and a half 
million stamp albums remain unfilled, and that the average 
album contains but two dollars. 

That two dollars bought a couple of arm-splints for a 
wounded soldier, bought a couple of trenching shovels for 
the Marines, or a single blanket for some sailor. 

“A half filled album means a half equipped soldier.”” The 
filled book would have bought a complete field telephone 
for a soldier, a complete chemical warfare protection outfit 
for a sailor, or a flying jacket for a boy in the air corps. 

If those two and a half million albums, each with their 
two dollars, bought twenty four-engine bombers, or twenty 
mosquito boats, what wouldn’t those two and one-half mil- 
lion albums have provided if they had been filled and the 
balance of that money put into the necessary supplies for 
those boys overseas! 

If your home is like the average American home, sev- 
eral unfilled albums lie in desk drawers, among letters, or 
even in plain sight. If your Kiwanis club is like the aver- 
age Kiwanis club, fifty-two unfilled albums are owned by 
the members. 

Must our boys in Algiers, Guadalcanal, the Aleutians and 
other far off unnamed fronts pay a bitter price because we 
have left undone those things we ought to have done, and 
which we morally obligated ourselves to do when we 
started that unfilled album sometime before DEFENSE 
became WAR? 

* 


Citizens of the United States are said to own more 
property in Canada than citizens of England. 


CANADIAN WOMEN IN THE WAR 

IN THE United States, our women folks are wearing a 
bewildering variety of uniforms, overalls and other war- 
time work clothes, and making their men folk proud of the 
way they are doing their jobs. Canada 
is equally proud of the big part its 
women are playing in the wartime 
picture. 

Nearly twenty-three percent of the 
industrial workers in Canada are wom- 
en, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

There are 3,970,000 women over the 
age of 15 in Canada, and of these 1,350,000 are employed 
in paying jobs. It is estimated that about 3,500,000 women 
various means to Canadian war 
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are contributing by 
activities. 

Of more than 1,000,000 persons employed directly or 
indirectly on war production, 225,000 are women. 

The majority of employees in the John Inglis Company 
plant, making Bren, Browning and Boys anti-tank guns, 


are women. 


is 


In Small Arms, Limited, at Long Branch, Ontario, 62.8% 
of the employees are women. Women comprise 36.3% of 
the employees in Research Enterprises, Limited, Leaside, 
Ontario, and 37.6% of these women are married. 

The proportion of women taking industrial training under 
the War Emergency Training Program of the Federal De- 
partment of Labor has been growing rapidly. Since the 
program was inaugurated in July, 1940, more than 21,500 
women have enrolled. More than 16,800 women have com 
pleted training. 

There are more than 1,400 nurses serving with the Nurs- 
ing Service of the Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
More than half that number are overseas. 

The Women’s Royal Canadian Naval Service has en- 
listed 506 and “Wrens” 
strength of about 3,000. 


officers and expects to reach a 
The Canadian Women’s Army 
Corps had 9,000 women serving on January 1, 1943. The 
Royal Canadian Air Force (Women’s Division) was the 
first women’s service organized in this war to release men 
for active duties. 

Largest of the volunteer groups, the Canadian Red Cross 
Society, has about 750,000 women working in more than 
10,000 groups throughout Canada. 

Canada has a right to be proud of her women. 

* 


Money used to make the mare go, but money has a 
lot of trouble making the old car go these days. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
ONE of the greatest backwashes of evil coming from the 
war is the steady increase in juvenile delinquency. Various 
sociologists, truancy officers and law enforcement officers 
estimate from ten up as high as fifty 
percent increase in juvenile crime. 
Teen age girls swarm around night 
spots of the lower type and pick up 
soldiers and sailors for no other reason 
than the thrill of it. Small boys of the 


same age gather in gangs and rob 
homes, automobiles and. stores, with 





the chances that they will soon gradu- 
ate into more desperate crime. 

J. Edgar Hoover of the F.B.I. and the village truant 
officer both realize that if prompt measures are not adopted 
to offset this juvenile delinquency, we will have a post-war 
crime wave which will shock the world. 

The cause is, of course, obvious, because the greater por- 
tion of this delinquency is in cities and towns where war 
industries give opportunity for both parents to work, and 
the children are neglected and left to their own devices. 

Certainly here is a field for Kiwanis work of the highest 
type. Clubs for teen age youngsters; projects to absorb 
their interest and their energy; swimming pools, baseball 
and basket ball leagues to keep their minds and_ bodies 
healthy. 

A good child is a child who has something interesting to 
do. A bad child is a 
Keep a child busy, keep a child interested, and he will not 


child who is bored and lonesome. 
be a problem child. 

Here is a new and dangerous, and infinitely interesting 
angle of underprivileged child work. Here is a problem 
to occupy the best minds of your Kiwanis club. The solu- 
tion will provide war work of the highest calibre for your 


Kiwanis members 





The need for “someone to tell 
your troubles to” is a natural 
condition and experiments are 
results. 


producing interesting 


recently there was no 


NTI 


place this side of heaven where 


the average person ol moderate 
income could turn for trained help in 
solving his personal, emotional or family 
problems. And this despite the fact that 
social service agencies have built up a 
tremendous body of practical experience 
in handling such situations encountered 
by their clients, the poor. 

The need for “someone to talk to” is 
widespread. During one month, for 
example, two-thirds of the families that 
came to the 224 agencies of the Family 
Weltare the 
country wanted advice, not financial aid. 
\ll through the spring of 1941 trained 
interviewers talked to key people in in- 


dustry, in offices, in unions, in depart- 


Association throughout 


nent stores. Everywhere the need was 


apparent. Almost everyone interviewed 


knew of someore who could use such 


"Soon the story came out. 
problem." 


a personal problem service profitably. 
The Consultation Center in New York 
is the result. The hundreds of persons 
who have thronged to the Center during 
have more 
for such a 


existence 


the 


its first year of 


than confirmed need 
place. 

If something is bothering you and you 
are tired of Job’s counselors and all the 
criss-cross advice you get from well- 
meaning but deficient friends, you call 
the Center for an appointment. In a 
pleasantly appointed waiting room, you 
are received as you would be in a doc- 
tor’s office. Your appointment is punc- 
tually kept and you are taken to a small 
private room, where a counselor, atten- 
tive and discreet, hears your story. The 
counselor is no lofty schoolmarm out of 


life skilled 


through vears of experience and train- 


touch with but a person 
ing to understand the factors involved 
in the problem you bring. 


an hour. 


Your first session may last 
It will depend in part on how 


well vou 
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The boy was a 


get to the point. People have a certain 
reluctance to talk about their problems, 
even when they come in ostensibly to 
do so. There is a good deal of beating 
about the bush, and no small part ot 
the counselor’s training is used to direct 
the client’s attention to what is really 
on his mind. And often the actual prob- 
lem is not the one that’s on the client’s 
mind at all. 
One _ fellow 
thought that here at last was an agency 
that could cure his wife of all the things 


came in because he 


that were wrong with her. The woman, 
he said, was careless with money and 
too easy on their seven-year-old child. 
He wanted the Center to take her in 
The the man talked the 
more evident it became that 
his criticisms were captious. They re- 
vealed that he was a persnickety in- 
frailty, 


hand. more 


most of 


d:vidual, impatient of human 
and requiring that the world conform 
tc his notions. 

The problem was to show the man 
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that his wife’s faults grew directly out 
It took a dozen 
sessions to ease the man’s tension. His 
whole attitude toward his wife and child 
and job had to be altered. This took 
time and skill. The interviews ended 
when the man began to show signs that 
his outlook had changed. 

Knowing when to close a situation 
(they don’t call them cases at the Cen- 
ter) is one of the skills the counselors 
must always exercise. The intent of 
the Center is not to solve the clients’ 


oi his own attitude. 


Those who come 
their 
spend four 


problems for them. 
taught to work 
Counselors may 


are out own 
solutions. 
or five interviews closing a situation 
gradually, getting a person back on his 
own responsibility and willing to use 
his own judgment in meeting the situa- 
tion he is up against. 

The Consultation Center was set up 
by the Jewish Social Service Associa- 
tion. Clients are of all faiths and con- 
ditions. They come through friends, 
physicians, lawyers, pastors and rabbis. 
Their incomes range from $2,000 to 
$10,000 a year, with most in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,500. The majority of the 
clients are married. Their ages range 
from 20 to 75, though most are in mid- 
dle life. 

Their 
human bewilderment. “T’ve been in law 
practice for 20 years and I don’t seem 


problems are as varied as 


to be making any progress, although 
my work is good. Why can’t I make 
the contacts I know I should?” “My 
husband is irresponsible, leaves me to 
go on binges for days at a time. All my 
friends say I’m crazy to stay with him. 
Ought we separate ?” “My son is always 
changing jobs. Should I urge him to 
stay put, or should he keep changing un- 
til he finds something he really likes?” 
“My mother thinks I should give up 
my club work and social contacts to 
spend more time with her. She’s losing 
her eyesight. I’m so sorry for her, 
but . . . Can you help me decide 

And now there are war-created prob- 
lems, too. The first repentances of 
marriages made in haste are beginning 


2” 


te come in. 

There is no nifty solution offered to 
these or any of the other problems 
presented. There are as yet no sulfa 
drugs for human relations. The coun- 
selors seek to probe the character of 
the client and find there the elements 
by which he can work out his own sal- 
vation. The course of action that ulti- 
mately results may be pretty strenuous 
and call for many changes in living, but 
it must come from the inner determina- 


tion of the person with the problem and 
not from the urging of the counselor. 

There was one young man who suf- 
fered from depression, which prevented 
his carrying on his job. His wife was 
a teacher and capable of earning more 
than he could with his civil service 
rating. Whenever she suggested that 
she get her old job back, he fell into 
a fit of depression. He knew why but 
seemed powerless to do anything about it. 

The Center led this man to see that 
the problem was one of summoning 
courage enough to get out of the as- 
sured security of civil service. He could 
take up studies finally 
enable him to take the break and in- 
But he had 
to get the consent of his own mind first. 
It would not have done to urge him out 
into another job. The 
depended on his inner will: he was the 


which would 


crease his earning power. 


real decision 
one to take the necessary steps. 

Some situations can be ironed out in 
three or four sessions. Others ‘may re- 
quire 20 to 25 confidential discussions 
before all the complicating factors are 
covered and something like a solution 
is reached. Occasionally it is necessary 
to see not only the person who brings 
the problem but others related to him. 
One with a 


difficult case had to do 


"The woman, he said, was careless with money." 
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young printer who would be totally 
blind in two years. Told that he would 
be totally blind in a few years, he ac- 
cepted the situation too stoically—too 
stoically and with too much resignation. 
His whole plan of life was one of re- 
trenchment. He had made no prepara- 
tion for learning a new trade but had 
already walled himself up in a world of 
darkness. He had sent his wife to live 
with relatives; he had gone to live with 
his brother. His chief concern was to 
save every possible penny against the 
day when he could earn nothing. 

It was the wife who presented the 
problem in this instance. She insisted 
that the matter ought to be handled as 
a family problem, that she ought not 
to be cut off from it. She had a right 
to the exercise of her own loyalty. The 
both 


separately and together. They consid- 


Center saw husband and wife, 
ered matters on the mend when the man 
began to learn a trade to practice when 
he was blind. He returned to his own 
home, accepted the problem as one that 
the two of them would have to work 
out together. 

In the experience of the Center, prob- 
lems are often so interrelated it is hard 
to tell where one leaves off and anothe: 
begins. Budgeting and finance, for ex 
ample, have not been uppermost in the 
minds of any of the Center’s clients, vet 
budgeting comes into many problems 
that are presented. A person who is 
lonely will spend money too freely and 
possibly get himself into a financial jam. 
But the real problem lies in the loneli 
ness. One young chap had come into 
money and he was spending it freely in 
New York’s night spots. Nonetheless, 
he was miserable, at loose ends and 
maladjusted. He had to be made to see 
that his real problem was in knowing 
With 


some help and direction he managed to 


how to get along with people. 


interest himself in working with groups 
of young people around town. Thus the 
problem of being a spendthrift and a 
wastrel was met by helping the young 
man to develop properly his misdirected 
interest in people. 

A textile broker came to the Center 
one day. He seemed worried and un- 
comfortable. 

“A friend told me about this place,” 
he said, “and I thought perhaps you 
could recommend a school for my son.” 

“Why, yes,” 


began to discuss schools as if she really 


said the counselor, and 


believed they were the important thing 
in her caller’s mind. But soon the story 
(Turn to page 47) 
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article by this 


AST 


writer concerning perennials ap- 


spring an 


peared in The Kiwanis Maga- 
Editor 
interest it 


ine and promptly surprised 


Heiss by the amount of 
aroused among readers. Quite a number 
seems a great 


resulted. It 
more than the editor 


of letters 
many Kiwanians 
suspected—seek relaxation after business 
and professional hours by fooling around 
in flower gardens. 

Some of the letters were critical; a 
couple of readers sought the locale of 
the yarn (which we carelessly failed to 
wanted to 
the 


include): several writers 


know where to secure certain of 
several plants mentioned; others merely 
expressed approbation of the garden 
story idea in general. One wag, writing 
in a jocular vein, suggested that any 
“ham” could the 
tioned in the yarn—but that it takes a 
good roses ! 


about 


grow “weeds” men- 
real gardener to produce 
“Why didn’t the 


"ee 
roses f£ 


author write 

Not claiming to be anything but an 
amateur backyard dub, learning the hard 
that 


so far we have nothing startling to offer 


way—by experiment—we'll admit 


on growing roses. We've had certain 


Men Like Red Flowers 


By Don Clark 


Of course you should raise 
carrots and turnips and any- 
thing else that makes food 


but a few flowers won’t hurt. 


types of roses that required a great deal 
of patience, will power, elbow grease, 
fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides and 
plain old-fashioned cussing to keep them 
in a contented state. We've had “baby 
cluster” or polyantha roses which 
bloomed profusely and were duck soup 
to care for. The typical rose “nut,” 
however, sticks up his nose at poly- 
anthas—they’re too easy! 


And we'll admit that here in northern 








Illinois we’ve had rotten luck with the 
climbers — king of all roses for our 
money, when it comes to spectacular 
display. For two years out of five, Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber did right by the old 
homestead. The other three years its 
canes succumbed to Jack Frost. One 
year out of four, Doubloons performed 
beautifully. It is a “hardy” patented 
rose, very prolific, with fine large golden 
blooms—if and when! Doubloons pro- 
duced canes over an inch in diameter 
at the base but they froze to the ground 
again last year. 

Blaze, Climbing Talisman, New 
Dawn, Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, all 
great climbers—the same old story— 
about as dependable as a drunk on roller 
skates! Maybe I’m a lousy gardener. 
Maybe our coquettish northern Illinois 
temperatures have something to do with 
it. They sometimes frolic from 35 
above to 25 below zero all within a 
couple of days’ time. If one averages a 
crop of bloom one year out of three, 
he’s lucky, we claim. Now my rose- 
growing critic will tell you that’s re- 
ward enough. Well, probably he’s right. 

Oh, 


burlap. 


wrapped ’em with 
And we've spiked 


sure, we've 


No good. 
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‘em down on the ground and covered 
them with straw—this made a dandy 
hotel for field mice, which dined on the 
bark all winter. The 
naked as a bamboo fishing pole in the 


canes were as 
spring. The only time we had any luck 
with climbing roses was when we for- 
got all about them and didn’t do any- 
thing at all! Maybe that’s the answer. 
Just neglect them to death! Now you’ve 
heard all we know about roses. 
However, as an after thought, we 
might add this bit of information to 
comfort our rose-growing correspondent 
between aphis-killing expeditions and 
black-spot battles in his rose garden: 
While there is no official national flower 
for the United States, the American 
Nature Association conducted a 
vote for a national flower. Out of a 
million expressions tabulated, there was 


once 


a preponderance in favor of the wild 
rose. Second choice was the Columbine. 

And here’s another one: Some years 
ago the largest known rose bush in the 
world was located at Whittier, Cali- 
So it’s still 


It is a Lamarque and measures 


fornia. far as we know 
alive. 
five feet around the trunk at one and 
one-half feet above the ground. Its 
branches completely cover a large home 
and it is estimated to have borne as 
many as 180,000 blossoms at one time. 
Son, that’s a rose bush and no foolin’! 

The writer likes red flowers. We'll 
bet you do too! It’s an established fact 
that nearly all men prefer red flowers. 
Burbank stated — and 
generally knew what he was 


Luther once 
Luther 
talking about when it came to growing 
things — that more than half of the 
flowers in the world are red or of some 
shade of red. This proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that old Mother Na- 
ture caters to we menfolk rather than 
to the weaker 
flowers! We hope this statement doesn’t 
cause an epidemic of apoplexy amongst 
garden clubs 


sex when it comes to 


presidents of women’s 
throughout the country. 

One of our favorite red posies grows 
on a novel plant, as beautiful in foliage 
as it is In addition, what 
pleases us mightily is the fact that this 
splendid plant requires neither squirters, 
nor dusters, nor pampering, nor cussing 
to make it tend to business in your back- 
yard. It should be found in a great 
many more gardens. As a matter of 
fact it seems to be grown rather rarely, 
and a great many nursery catalogs do 
How- 


in bloom. 


not even list the roots for sale. 
ever they can be procured. We’re speak- 
ing of peony tenufolium flora plena, 


more commonly known as the fernleaf 
peony. 

Perhaps the fernleaf peony is like a 
great many other fine old favorites of 
“grandpa’s day”—it has been supplanted 
by new-fangled creations of the hybrid- 
izers that quite often do not amount to 
a hill of beans. Meantime the many 
worthwhile plants that grandpa cher- 
ished and tended with kind and skillful 
hands have been neglected and forgot- 
ten in the mad rush for bigger and bet- 
ter things. 

The common peony (P. officinalis), 
with which all of we amateur gardeners 
are familiar, is a native of Europe and 
China. The tree peony (P. moutan), a 
often 
and, by 


noble plant which 
feet 
does not die back to 
ter, is a native of Japan and China. 
However the fernleaf peony (P. tenu- 
folia) hails from Russia. All of them 
grow well here. 


grows to a 
the 
the ground in win- 


height of six way, 


The fernleaf peony throws up a mound 
of beautiful, brilliant green, finely-cut 
foliage closely resembling that of the 
plant. The 
flowers are of good size, fully double, 


cosmos bright crimson 


and have a brilliant satiny 


sheen. They 
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last for several days on the bush or as 
cut flowers, and are beautiful in buds as 
well. Tenufolium is the earliest to bloom 
of the entire peony family, the plant 
from which the flowers pictured here- 
with were cut, having been in full bloom 
last May 7 
Illinois garden. As a specimen plant or 


year on in the writer’s 
a subject for the hardy perennial bed, 
tenufolium peony is hard to surpass. 

Generally listed at around two dollars 
the root, it should preferably be planted 
in the fall and well mulched the first 
winter to guard against heaving by that 
old devil Jack Frost. Tenufolium is not 
temperamental, however, and once es- 
tablished has proved as hardy as a 
rock here in Illinois, increasing in size 
as rapidly as any other type of peony. 
It never fails to elicit interest and ad- 
miration from all visitors to our garden 
and, what is more important, never fails 
to give us a lot of pleasure every spring! 

The writer sees no legitimate reason 
for any garden fan doing without this 
fine flowering plant which originated 
in the bailiwick of Uncle Joe Stalin, 
unless you have a secret aversion to 
“reds.” Frankly, the plant is much bet- 
ter than the pun! 





The fernleaf peony not only offers you gorgeous red flowers and odd but beautiful foliage—it blooms 
long before other peonies, requires little care and has the constitution of a Cossack—probably because 
it originates in that neck o' the woods. 
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Gracious 
7 k . 99 
1\ IND 
HILE there are few of the 
old type of plantations re- 
maining in the Southland 
there are a sufficient number to recall 


very vividly those days of gracious and 
aristocratic living that brought romance 


and glamour into country life. 


Distinctly “North American” were 
these plantations of long ago and in 
North America, unlike the rest of the 

orld. “long ago” means less than a 


hundred years. They represented “The 


North American Way” 
quite fitting that tribute be paid 


of their time and 
it 1s 
in this Agriculture edition to the people 
of those days who put into our litera- 


ture and our songs the stories ot “plan- 


tation days 

It is different now. Albert J. Brewer- 
ton, Greenwood, Mississippi, Governor 
of the Louisiana-Mississippi-West Ten- 
nessee District says of his territory in 
“the Deep South,” “We have few of the 
old type homes left. Many have been 
destroved by fire and modern ones built 
in their places. This applies to the large 
cotton plantations. Diversified farming 
has properly replaced old methods and 
while we have a glorious past to remem- 
should be 


at the transformation of the present. | 


ber we pleasantly surprised 


was amazed at the sights which con- 


fronted me during a recent trip from 


Yazoo City to Vicksburg. It has been 


several years since I have been through 


there and this time I saw farm after 


farm where white faced Hereford cat- 
tle were being grazed, and there were 
thousands and thousands of sheep, goats 
and hogs. Formerly nothing but cotton 
was raised here.” 

Such 1s much the one 


pretty story 


hears if he tries to find the old planta- 


tron houses and the plantations of the 
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This beautiful plantation home was built prior to 1790 and was the abode of Senator Reed, first 


United States Senator from Mississippi. 





























movies. The grandson or great-grand- 
son of a one time great plantation owner 
think of himself as a 


is very apt to 


farmer, and a diversified farmer too. 
Labor conditions have changed and are 
changing more and more each year. 
Kconomically for the better, romanti- 
cally maybe not, but industry has long 
featured the life of the former agricul- 
tural South and the old days are gone 
forever, 

The 
war for food is being carried on as 
the 


stern business of winning the 


efficiently and as unceasingly in 
South as in other sections of the coun- 


try. Agricultural experiment stations 


turning out new uses for stable 


What has been done with 


are 
commodities. 
sweet potatoes makes a story all by it- 
seli—a book in fact. Just about every 
crop raised on the old plantations has 
been transformed into something plastic 
or has become a part of some synthetic 
product seeming completely unrelated to 
What has happened to 


the original. 


peanuts would make another book. 


It is reproduced by courtesy of the Illinois Central Railroad. 


Some families have been enabled to 
return to the life of the old South, to 
reopen the great white pillared homes 
which radiated hospitality and friend- 
liness. It has been possible to resume 
the old life, resume it insofar as modern 
life will permit. There are still quail 
in the fields, old-time cooking recipes 
locked in the minds and memories of 
dusky “aunties,” old-time meat curing 
the dusky 
“uncles” and horses to ride and dogs to 


follow. 


homes doesn’t make grass grow under 


recipes in possession of 


Modernization of plantation 
chinaberry trees or affect the sweetness 
of wild figs or make unripe persimmons 
any less puckery. There are a thousand 
old Southern gardens and the summer 
sun and winter frost give a change of 
seasons that affects growing things. 

There is a deep and overwhelming 
sweetness in honeysuckle that has never 
been captured in a perfume laboratory, 
there is a stately beauty of magnolia 
trees that seems to defy the artist inso- 
far as duplicating the varnished green 
of foliage and white beauty of blossom. 
A humid night of early summer in the 
land below the Mason-Dixon line with 
magnolia and honeysuckle and_ rose 
blending in an exotic perfume—well you 
can understand why and how the ad- 
jective “romantic” was always placed 
before the noun “Southland.” 

Maybe it is a “Land of Used to Be,” 
maybe it’s a way of life that has passed, 
but tribute may still be paid to its mem- 
ory and we insist that it is part of The 
North American Way and has a fitting 


place in this agriculture issue. 
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The Story 
Behind 
the 


Classification 
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Kiwanian Stanley Johnston standing in an orchard 
at the experiment station. To his right is a 
Halehaven peach tree. 
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The Flag is on the Spray Cart 
just as it is on the plow and 
this is a story of a Kiwanian 
who does a great deal for fruit. 


BLUEBERRIES AND 
PEACHES 


by Merton S. Heiss 


AYBE the Quiz Kids knew it 
but we didn’t. 

Blueberries were just about 
the first fruit the early settlers of North 
America knew about. The culture, pro- 
motion and marketing of blueberries is 
of fairy tale proportions. From the little 
wild bog huckleberry of New Jersey to 
the great luscious fruit of today there 
is a very interesting story. 

But first we must get something off 
our mind. Minks — the little vicious, 
blackish, sharp toothed, fur coat animals 
and blueberries have something in com- 
mon. Tame cultivated blueberries are 
better than wild blueberries even as 
ranch grown mink are superior to wild, 


Left—The Halehaven peach, developed at the South Haven station by Kiwanian Johnston. 


trapped mink. Knocks a lot of romance 
and childhood beliefs and glamor higher 
than a pair of cocked hats but it’s true. 
Just as vitamin-fed, selective bred, diet- 
regulated, spinach-and-raw egg mink 
grow better coats than minks on the 
loose so do cultivated, sprayed, fertil 
ized and trimmed blueberry bushes grow 
better berries than the wild ones. Al 
ways you can control cultivated things. 
Blueberries are no exception. We are 
trying to write a Story Behind the 
Classification and weave it around the 
activities of Stanley Johnston, superin 
tendent of the South Haven Experiment 


(Turn to page 46) 








Above—A lot of difference. The box on the left is the old-fashioned wild variety of blueberies. 





with improve- 


HE Ruml plan 
should be adopted at 
and all 1942 taxes for- 


ments 
once 
given for all taxpayers. 
democratic methods in 


Our govern- 


ment are fine, even though they often 
lead us into strange places. 

he tax laws are a striking example 
of what can happen when everybody 
plays ball with them, exploding theory 
after theory until some one of such 
theories strikes a popular chord some- 
where—then the newspapers get back of 
it and lawmakers are compelled to take 
notice or lose votes—and often the 
public is greatly benefited. 

Usually the idea demanding such at- 
tention originates with some person, 
who has the “idea” only, without either 
the practical knowledge or experience 
to “back it up.” 

Unfortunately the lawmakers 
themselves in most instances are with- 
the 


through 


too, 


out practical knowledge to see 


these “ideas” or “plans” in 


order to visualize the actual effect on the 


victim once the law is put into effect 





An article by an expert in 
tax matters is presented to 
clear up many misunderstood 
phases of the Ruml system. 


There are three major influences 
which we can always count upon as 
efficient aides in the passage of any new 
piece of tax legislation. 
They are: 
1. Votes—Particularly the Labor 
and Farmer Vote 
2. Immediate Monetary Demand 
3. Ability to Pay 
The first two are always sitting on 
the lawmaker’s shoulder, being in the 
first instance represented by the most 
powerful labor and farm lobbies, and in 
the the Treasury 
Department looking mainly to where 


second instance by 
the most money can be collected. 

The third influence gets very, very 
haphazard and impractical attention and 
is entirely without lobby or any other 
concerned support, although it should 
be the major influence in all tax legis- 
lation. In fact, much of our tax 
legislation has been disastrous in its 
economic effect. 

The much talked of Ruml plan is a 
but a practical plan 
because it is not applicable to all tax- 


good “idea” not 
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payers in a similar manner and there- 
fore not economically nor constitution- 
ally sound except as to certain parts 
of it. 

His suggestion that those who work 
for a salary or wage should have the 
income tax on such salary deducted at 
the source has some element of sound- 
ness in it so far as the Treasury is con- 
cerned because the Treasury would col- 
lect from those workers who might 
otherwise never pay. 

However it is not quite that easy. 

John Doe is one of a million workers 
who works 40 hours a week for $75.00 
a week and he’s single. His employer 
under the Ruml plan would deduct a 
tax of we will say 25% of $65.00 
($10.00 deducted for exemption) or 
$16.25 each week, thus paying John 
$48.75 paying the 
$16.25. 


and government 
If Ruml based his plan on 1943 salary 
instead of 1942 and stopped right there 
that part of his plan would be sound. 
But Ruml uses 1942 earnings for 
1943 taxes which has several bugs in it 
from the employer’s standpoint. First 
of all thousands of workers will submit 
1942 tax returns with incomes out of 
all relation to 1943 earnings. 
may have a tax liability which would 
exceed their 1943 salary — others may 
have bad debts and losses in 1942 and 
therefore no tax liability at all. To dis- 
close such information to the employer 
is both embarrassing, dangerous and 
contrary to the intent of the tax law. 


Some 


Those who compile tax returns know 
there are hundreds and thousands of 
returns in the $2,000 to $10,000 salary 
class with no tax liability and just as 
many others with “other income” far 
exceeding their salaries. None of these 
will willingly disclose all these details 
to their employers. 

For the above reasons also the second 
part of the Rum! plan to include with- 
holding of taxes on dividends is entirely 
unsound because there could be no sen- 
sible withholding except a nominal one 
like the 5% Victory tax and even that 
might have to be refunded. John Doe 
might receive $1,000.00 in dividends but 
have no other income or even sizable 
deductions which would mean no tax 
liability whatever for him on_ the 
$1,000.00 — while . John Smith might 
receive $1,000.00 and have a tax liabhil- 
ity of 81% or $810.00. 
dividends not he 


Therefore should 


subject to withholding. 


(Turn to page 47) 
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Schoolboys 
Sprout 


by 
Bertram E. Randall 


CHAIRMAN, PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
KIWANIS CLUB OF MONTREAL, 
QUEBEC 


CROSS the great expanse of the 
in cities, 





Dominion of Canada 

towns and hamlets — there has 

been sponsored and organized to date, 
some 230 Squadrons of Air Cadets, with 
a total enlisted strength of 20,000 young 
Canadians—school lads of the age 15 
to 16! 
two evenings a week. 
Here’s the story of No. 39 Montreal 
Kiwanis Air Cadet Squadron, which 
was formed November 15, 1941. The 
framework for the sponsorship and or- 
ganization of No. 39 Squadron, Kiwanis 
Club ot Montreal, was set up by the 
following Committee: Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor C. Douglas Taylor, Chairman; J. 
Walter C. Taylor, Vice-Chairman; E. 
Percy Roberts, Vice-Chairman; Will H. 
Harrison, Vice-Chairman; H. Ray 
Churchill, Honorary-Secretary; Edgar 
F. Tolhurst, Treasurer. This commit- 
tee is responsible for the general ad- 
ministration of Air Cadet activities, 
and sub-committees have been formed 
to supervise: Band; Education; Equip- 
ment; Finance; Medical Board; Quar- 
ters; Recruiting; and Sports. The Re- 
cruiting Committee headed by Donald 
interviewed all applicants 
membership and attended all parades of 
the Squadron during the current year. 
The Medical Committee under the 
direction of Air Cadet Flying Officer 
G. Stewart Mode, M.D., physically ex- 


$ who are now in training at least 


TOP—International President Fred G. McAlister with Albert L. Fyon, President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Montreal flanked by ''four aces,'' No. 39 Montreal Squadron Air Cadets of Canada. Warrant Officer 2 E. 
‘ Twaddle, Flight Sergeant G. Walsh, Corporal T. Wood and Corporal D. Sample at the Windsor hotel. 


Ross, for 


CENTER—Standing left to right—Air Cadet Flying Officers G. F. Bayne, G. H. Holcomb, A. E. Rood- 
house, Squadron Leader C. H. S. Butterworth, C.O.; Flight Lieutenant D. R. Pettigrew, Adjutant; Pilot 
Officer D. A. McRae; Flying Officers Brian Daville, J. A. M. Robertson; Sitting (Kiwanians) Harry E. 
Smith, L. Thomas Havill, E. Percy Roberts, Harry R. Mulvena, K.C. (Imm. Past President); C. Douglas 
Taylor, Chairman Air Cadet Committee; L. Gordon Tarlton, Edgar F. Tolhurst. 
ABOVE—Here's No. 39 Squadron, No. 2 Flight—Flight Commander Air Cadet Flying Officer A. E. 
Roodhouse; No. 3 Flight—Flight Commander Brian Daville. 


amined all applicants and maintains close 
supervision of the cadet’s health, both 
on and off parade. 

The Barracks or Quarters Committee 
with L. Gordon Tarlton in charge, 
supervise the maintenance of equipment, 
stores and supplies, and the general up- 
keep of barracks and training quarters. 


Within a period of one year, 12 cadets 
left for active service with the Royal 


Canadian Air Force and 8 with the 
Royal Canadian Naval Services and 


Canadian Active Army for overseas 
duty. The officers of No. 39 Montreal 
Kiwanis Air Cadet Squadron are all 
experienced Air Force Veterans who 


served in the World War 1914-18: Air 
Cadet Squadron Leader C. H. Butter- 
worth, Officer Commanding; Air Cadet 
Flight Lieutenant D. Roy Pettigrew, 
Adjutant; Air Cadet Flying Officer G. 
Stewart Mode, M.D., Medical Officer: 
Air Cadet Flying Officer G. F. 
(Turn to page 48) 
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S a very direct answer to the ques- 
tion (if such a question was 
ever asked) “Are the Service 

Clubs justifying their existence in the 
war effort?” comes a tribute from the 
War Production Board’s Conservation 
Division, 

To the credit of Kiwanis Internation- 
al it may be stated that this organiza- 
tion was selected by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation as “representative of 
the thirty-one national organizations co- 
operating with the Foundation in sup- 
port of the National Salvage Campaign.” 
But to go back a few months. 

Last September when the iron and 
steel scrap shortage was most critical 
WPB’s Conservation Division asked the 
\utomotive Safety Foundation to en- 
list the interest and facilities of several 
large national organizations in further 
support of the National Salvage pro- 
gram. 

With the financial assistance of the 
\merican Industries Salvage Commit 
tee, the Foundation undertook the job. 
Cooperative relationships were estab- 
lished with thirty-one national organ- 
izations having a combined membership 
of nearly twenty million people. 

\ great book artistically and efficient- 
ly and graphically filled with clippings, 
pictures, art work and promotional let- 
ters was presented recently to the Board 
ot Trustees of Kiwanis International at 
a meeting in Chicago. From now on 
we will let President Pyke Johnson of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation tell 
the story as he presented it in the book. 


Said President Johnson: 


“The organizations represent almost 
every phase of community life—women’s 
clubs, rural groups, educational associa- 
tions, men’s service clubs, organizations 
ot public officials, and civic and _ busi- 
ness groups. Each organization has 
been aided in preparing a salvage pro- 
gram tailored to its particular structure 
and abilities for promotion among its 
local units and members. All printed 
material has been developed in accord 


ance with WPB policy, and all organ- 


ization activity’ centered in the official 


(Zurn to page 41) 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 





In acknowledgment of meritorious serve rendered inorhalf 
pf the National Salage Poog ram Mhes citation as awarded bo 
Kiwanis International | 
Loven adeider my hand this 2rd day of February, 1943 
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Of tremendous interest are some of the statistics which figure in 
this presentation. Here are two surveys which show beyond the shadow 
of a doubt just what part Kiwanis is playing in the war effort. The | 
statistics are not from Kiwanis International’s Department of Activi- 
ties. They are from the Automotive Safety Foundation. The estimates 
in every case are based on WPB ordnance conversion figures revised 
to October 1, 1942. 


696 clubs helped to collect 288,632 net tons of iron and steel scrap, 
an average of 415 net tons per club. This was enough scrap to manu- 
facture: 

10,000 30-calibre machine guns with spares, and 
10,000 50-calibre machine guns with spares, and 
10,000 37-mm. tank guns, and 
1,000 27-ton medium tanks, and 
10,000 13-ton light tanks, and 
10,000 75-mm. howitzers, plus 
a fleet of 

8 heavy cruiser hulls, and 

5 35,000-ton battleships, with enough left over to make 
1,390 2000-Ib. aerial bombs. 


4 


clubs helped collect 11,259 net tons of scrap rubber, an average 
net tons per club. This is equivalent to the crude rubber re- 


on 


5 
5 


to 


ot 
quirements of: 
1,500 heavy bombers equipped with self-sealing gas tanks, 
tires and other needed rubber parts, and 
10,000 pursuit planes, and 
10,000 34-ton scout cars, and 
10,000 light tanks with rubber tracks, and 
5,000,000 gas masks, and 
10,000 37-mm. gun carriages, and 
10,000 75-mm. gun carriages, and 
5,000 2!/2-ton army transport trucks, and 
10,000 military motorcycles, plus 
the rubber used in building 
30 35,000-ton battle ships. 
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FIFTH DIVISION 





ORGANIZING /or VICTORY 


All Kiwanis districts have organized for Victory, adding to their numbers,. but 
never sacrificing quality. More members can perform greater war services. 
Here are illustrations from eight districts; Ontario-Quebec-Maritime in the 
upper left; directly underneath is Florida; in the upper right is an inter-club 
meeting of Bangor, Orono and Brewer, Maine; below is an Omaha, Nebraska, 
meeting. In the lower left is a Texas-Oklahoma meeting and just above is 
‘Michigan; lower. right, a meeting in Louisiana - Mississippi - West Tennessee; 
above is from Utah-Idaho. 
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It Happened in Indiana—Again 


By William A. Dunlap 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
































An Indiana farmer decides to 
recognize agricultural effort 
and his district points the 
way to a great Kiwanis activity. 


CC HIS year, as never before, 
the entire nation is looking 
to its farmers. Many quar- 


ters of the free world are looking to 
them, too. American farmers are a 
small group with a great task. Although 
60 percent of the world’s population 
are farm people, only 2 percent of that 
population are American farmers. But 
that 2 percent have the skill and the 
energy to make this country, the United 
Nation’s greatest arsenal of food and 
fiber.” So spoke President Roosevelt 
recently to the farmers of America. The 
farmers listened, they recognized the 
responsibility facing them and they have 
gone to work to produce the greatest 





Second above: Come on, Butch, get yourself 
weighed! Above: Kiwanian O. C. Redenbacher, 
who advanced the VF idea. Right: A group of 
Hereford steers getting ready for market. Below: 
The man with his coat open is Immediate Past 
Governor Lowell Taylor of Indiana. The other is 
Sheep Feeder William R. Stitt. The sheep are 
about right to have their pelts used for aviator's 
garments. 






output of food in the history of this 
nation. 

Down in Indiana a man listened to 
the address of the President. He was a 
farmer, a graduate of Purdue Univer- 
sity with a B.S.A. degree. Twelve years 
of service as a teacher of vocational 
agriculture, county club agent and coun- 
ty agricultural agent in Indiana, gave 
him first-hand knowledge of the pos- 
sibilities and the problems of the In- 


(Turn to page 42) 
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KIWANIS VICTORY FARMS 


CHAIRMAN 


Official recognition offered 
for agricultural achievement 
possesses flexibility so it 


can fit all the localities. 


HE statement has been made 

that the biggest war plant in 

the country is just outside the 
limits of the cities, towns and villages 
of the United States and Canada. That 
war plant is the factory which produces 
the food and fibre so necessary to vic- 
tory in this war, the farms of our two 
nations. 

The action program in Agriculture 
for Kiwanis clubs in 1943 begins with 
this positive statement, “Assist Agricul- 
ture— A Home Front Necessity for 
Victory on the Fighting Front.” The 
betterment of rural-urban relations has 
always been a traditional objective of 





THIS IS A VICTORY FARM 


KIWANIS RECOGNITION OF 


AGRICULTURAL ACHIEVEMENT 


by Theodore H. Fenske 


twelve percent above any previous year 
according to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard. This great production was 
achieved in spite of many difficulties, 
not the least of which was the difficulty 
of obtaining competent help at the time 
it was needed. 

In 1943 the farmers are again called 
upon to produce to the limit of their 
capacity and ability. Again they face 
difficulties, chief of which are threatene | 
manpower shortages, and a definite cur- 
tailment in the amount of machinery 
available. Of course these problems are 
not peculiar to the farmer only. Many 
other business and industrial groups 
face the same situation, yet because the 
farmers produce food, without which 
no part of military or civilian life can 
continue to function, his problems are 
definitely those of every person whether 
living on the land-or in the urban cen- 
ters of population. 









This is a facsimile of the VF Award which will be a 14x22” weatherproof plaque in red white and plue. 


Kiwanis, and in these critical times is 
more important than ever. How best to 
further that objective is 
worthy of serious consideration on the 
Kiwanis 


something 


part of every member of a 
Committee on Agriculture. 
Farmers this year face the greatest 
test that has ever them. 
They did a tremendous job of produc- 
1942, total production being 


confronted 


tion in 


Kiwanis as an organization and 


Kiwanians as individuals cannot aid 
very materially in the problem of in- 
creasing production of food and fibre 
crops by merely trying to persuade 
farmers to do more and more with less 
and less. Kiwanians can, however, rec- 
ognize the efforts put forth by their 
farm neighbors in a tangible manner, 
thus encouraging them to do the best 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


job possible under the very difficult 
conditions which prevail. 

It was this thought which prompted 
the Indiana District 


Agriculture to organize and announce 


Committee on 


a state-wide program for awarding VF 
Victory Farm plaques to farmers of the 
state in recognition of their war efforts. 
The fine thing about good ideas of this 
kind is that they may be shared with 
others without in any way detracting 
from their original value. Thus it was 
that the 
Agriculture in their February bulletin 


International Committee on 
on suggestions to Agriculture Commit- 
tees proposed that the Victory Farm 
project include all districts in Inter- 
national. 

Clubs desiring to sponsor the VF 
Victory Farm project will find the plan 
lexible enough so that it may be readily 
adapted to local conditions. The 
includes 


sug- 


gested basis of award four 
general things to be taken into con- 
first, contribution to the 


Freedom second, 


sideration : 
Foods for program; 
growing a Victory Garden; third, par- 
ticipation in related war activities; and 
fourth, activities of a good citizen. 
The first requirement, contribution to 
the Foods for Freedom program, will 
vary in different sections of the country. 
Foods most urgently needed include such 
milk, cattle and calves, 


as eggs, 


items 
sheep and lambs, chickens and hogs for 
siaughter. Although they are not foods 
such farm products as wool, cotton, 
hemp and flax are very much needed 
for fibre. The oil we formerly got from 
the Orient must be replaced by such 
things as peanut oil, soybean oil, castor 
oil, and linseed oil. This list might be 
expanded considerably but serves to in- 
dicate some of our needs. Any farmer 
who produces an important wartime 
crop or farm product can be deemed to 
have met the first requirement. 
Second, the winner of a VF award 
must grow a Victory Garden. Our own 
armed forces and those of our allies, 
and the civilian population which we 
must feed as we re-establish those na- 
tions which have been overrun by the 
Axis will absorb a great share of the 


(Turn to page 43) 
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HUMAN RIGHTS PARAMOUNT 


CHAIRMAN 


Golden Rule Week April 19-25 
more important than ever in 
Kiwanis and in the two lands 
fighting for world democracy. 


| 


ization is 
front behind these fronts. 


N this tragic world there are a 
multitude of military fronts 
fronts. But if civil- 
there must be 
That 
human decency. That 
front is the front of ideals, of aspira- 
religious faith and humane 
It is the front of honor among 
nations and men, of sacrifice, of kindli- 
ness, of helpfulness, of fair play and 
It is the front of justice 
It is the front of 
The 


and 


and home 
to be saved, 
another 
is, the front of 
tions, of 


purpose. 


sportsmanship. 
and of compassion. 
avinge human life and suffering. 
present leaders of Germany, Italy 
Japan are stamping out such expression. 
It is to establish the front of decency 
in the world for which we are fighting. 

“The front of survive 


only through deeds as well as words. 


decency will 
\ction on this front must often be ex- 
governments, but it 
Upon their 


pressed through 
must arise from the people. 
thousands of organizations, religious 


rests the responsibility 
better, 
must come the in- 


otherwise, 
of making life 
bitter. From them 
sistence upon amelioration of the hard- 
ships and spiritual destruction of war, 
and of upholding the front of decency. 
\nd we are here today to demand an 
action of that front.” 

When Herbert Hoover recently ex- 
pressed himself in the above language 
he was expressing thoughts which em- 
essence of the Golden 
and which embody the 


and 
happier and less 


the 
Rule principle; 
very essence of the objects of Kiwanis. 


body very 


Democracy Founded on Golden Rule 

The observance of Golden Rule Week 
this year has a special significance. We 
locked in a deadly battle with a 
who to destroy us 
physically But he 


seeks to go further even than that—he 


are 


ruthless foe seeks 


and economically. 


intends to destroy free democratic in- 


Institutions which are found- 


stitutions. 
on Golden Rule principles. 


ed 


By fs Clark Sellers 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 


fail because he is 


forces, 


will 


The 


faced 


enemy 


by superior superior in 


number, in equipment, in resourceful- 
ideals. 
in victory the cost of this 


Is it not sensible 


ness and in 

But even 
war will be gigantic. 
to give consideration now, during the 
heat of battle, to the terms of the Peace 
that will follow our victory. 

Now is the time to appraise some of 
the costs of war, while we are under- 
going the pangs of pain caused by sac- 
rifices on the battlefield, restrictions at 
home, businessmen being pinched out of 
business to make way for all out war 
production, food shortages, high taxes, 
exorbitant prices, and increases in juve- 
nile delinquency due to war conditions. 

We will be paying for this war as 
long as we live and as long as our 
children’s children live. 

From a plain business standpoint we 
mounting 
We will 


crack under the strain unless something 


cannot continue to pay ever 


and ever recurring war debts. 
practical is done to prevent war. 


FF PIF FE EEE EE EE PEE EE EOE OOO OP 


No 


can 


the world’s masters. 
person or nation 


its ideals. 


Ideals are 
community, 


rise above 
The peace will last in the propor- 
that the of war 

eliminated. 


tion causes are 


The permanent foundation for en- 
during peace is embodied in the 
Golden Rule program of Kiwants 


clubs. 
The world can emerge from this 
war with a brighter future than 


has ever known. 


will not 


bring an enduring peace. 


An old time military peace 


Kiwanis leadership can help win 
the peace after we the 


war. 


have won 


Democracy is founded on the 
Golden Rule. 


Human rights must be made 


paramount. 


BUSINESS STANDARDS 


These are facts—gloomy facts. 

Sut there is a way out! 

The present war can be turned into a 
blessing ! 

The world can emerge from this war 
with a brighter future than it has ever 
known. 

These are also facts — encouraging 
facts ! 

This is where Kiwanis, 
and I fit into the picture. 
now to plan a better place in which to 


where YOU 
We can begin 


live. 
Kiwanis Leadership 

Today Kiwanis leadership is being 
utilized on the battlefield, in factories 
and in hundreds of communities. How- 
ever, if this leadership is properly put 
to work it can contribute even more— 
it can help crystallize public opinion into 
winning the peace after we have won 
the war. 

We cannot do this important and his- 
tory making job alone. We must work 
concertedly. We must seek and find as- 
sistance. 

The solution to the Peace problem is 
sasy of statement, but difficult to attain. 
stated : 
the proportion that the causes of war 


Tersely The peace will last in 
are eliminated. 

The Business Standards Committee of 
Kiwanis believes there is a permanent 
foundation for enduring Peace. It is 
embodied in the Golden Rule program 
to be sponsored by 2,200 clubs in Can- 
ada and the United States during Gold- 
en Rule Week, April 19 to 25. 


Golden Rule Practical 
Some say the Golden Rule is alright 
for a Sunday School class discussion 
but it is not practical enough for the 
The kind 


a Golden Rule program we are talking 


everyday business world. 


about is not evangelical—it is economic. 
Some way must be found to prevent 
these costly wars. 

At the termination of this war people 
will be yearning for enduring Peace, to 
be allowed to go about their usual pur- 
suits, for families to be reunited, for a 

(Turn to page 41) 
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SHORT SHOTS 








Louis Valle, Jr. is mighty proud of his uniform 

which bears the Kiwanis "'K.'' The Kiwanis Club 

of San Benito, Texas, presented it to him in appre- 

ciation of the fine service rendered to the club 
by his father, Louis Valle, club violinist. 


"LIVE ALL YOUR LIFE" 


"Live all your life," 

a challenge to live! 
challenge to get 
challenge to give. 
challenge to be 
challenge to do 
challenge for me 
challenge for you! 


7) 


>>>>>> 


"Live all your life," 

Don't just live a part, 

For living requires 

Soul, conscience and heart. 
Live while you live 

Don't just walk around 
An unburied corpse 
Encumb'ring the ground. 


"Live all your life" 
In whatever estate, 
Live for a purpose, 
Live to create. 

Live to impart, 

Live to receive 

Live to have faith 
To trust and believe. 


"Live all your life" 

Is the clarion call, 

For young, and for old 

For great, and for small. 
Through sunshine and shadow 
In silence or strife 

Here's the little girl's blessing: 
"May you live all your life.” 


Pondering President McAlister’s re- 
cital at the close of the Council meet- 
ing of the incident of the little school 
girl who added to the chatty, cheerful 
letter she had written to her uncle in 





active service overseas the postscript 
“And may you live all your life,” Trus- 
tee Dave Elton, K. C., on his way home 
to Lethbridge, Alberta, penned the 
foregoing challenging lines. 


LETTER FROM LONDON 

The Ottawa club in particular and the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, gen- 
erally, appreciate a letter written to Im- 
mediate Past Governor Charles Hulse 
by Elsa Dunbar, head of the Overseas 
Department of Women’s Voluntary 
Services for Civil Defense in which the 
statement is “The 
branches of Kiwanis have looked after 


made: numerous 
us in such a wonderful way ever since 
the beginning of the war that I am 
really at a loss to convey our gratitude. 
You have supplied us with food, clothes, 
mobile kitchens and various other com- 
forts, without which I really do not 
know how we could have carried on. 
I realize how you have been instru- 
mental in stimulating the interest and 
kindness Kiwanis has shown us and I 
only wish I could see you personally 
to tell you how truly grateful we are 
for your continued support. There is no 
corner of Great Britain where the name 
of Kiwanis is not known and blessed.” 

The letter was written from London, 


England. 
. 


War is the surgery of crime. Bad as 
it is in itself, it always implies that 
something worse has gone before. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes 


NEW YORK PRESIDENT IS 
“OUTSTANDING CITIZEN” 

No man is ever selected as “Out- 
standing Citizen” in his community 
without earning the honor. It is of par- 
ticular interest therefore to note that 
George E. Stringfellow, industrialist 
and civic leader was named outstanding 
citizen of the Oranges and Maplewood 
(New Jersey) for 1942. Incidentally 
the Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Oranges principal industry, was 
selected as the organization winner of 
the community’s distinguished service 
award. 

And very important in this announce- 
ment is the fact that it is “Kiwanian 


Stringfellow” and he is president of the 
great New York City Kiwanis Club. 

It was announced that the award to 
Mr. Stringfellow was in recognition of 
a long period of public service and 
achievement, “his contributions to com- 
munity welfare and progress not in the 
last year alone but also in appreciation 
of his loyal and enduring service to the 
public during his entire career.” 

He was cited by the Brotherhood 
Committee of Essex county last year 
for his outstanding work in bringing 
about greater tolerance, understanding 
and good will between various racial 


and religious groups. 





Ensign Harvey Hardy. 


THOMASTON’S FAVORITE SON 

When Thomaston, Georgia, celebrated 
“Harvey Hardy Day” recently it paid 
tribute to a famous native son, whose 
father incidentally, A. A. Hardy, is a 
member of the Thomaston club. 

You remember, he’s the Georgia Tech 
guard who is credited with opening the 
hole for the Tech touchdown that beat 
Alabama last fall. 

It’s no wonder Harvey’s parents, the 
Thomaston club and Past International 
President Mark A. Smith, who was 
superintendent of the Thomaston public 
schools during Harvey’s grammar and 
high school days and says he never 
made a grade lower than 90, are proud 
of him. Chosen All American last fall, 
he graduated from Georgia Tech with 
a degree in aeronautical engineering 
the first of February. He is already an 
Ensign in the Navy and will not be 21 
years old until next October. 
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Manufacturing methods used 
many years ago come back to 
feature products offered by 
modern day furniture makers. 
back to the 


the principal 


MERICA has gone 

woods, That 1s 

fact which emerged at the Win 
With steel, iron, 


con- 


ter Furniture Market. 


and other furniture materials 


duration, woods are 


Totally lacking, 


the 


cripted tor 


the order of the day. 


aluminum and. other 


By M. R. Putnam 


hardware heretofore used for drawer 


pull and decorative ornamentation. 


Instead the beautiful stumpwood figure 


1 


plays the important role in getting “eye 


n today’s furniture. 


app al” 
In all furniture displays, replacements 


are now the mode. The wooden spring 


instead of steel for beds, sofas and 
chairs Ingenious devices. such as 
vooden pegs to replace steel pins. 
Wooden tovs in lieu of metal. <A 
wooden hinge made entirely of hard- 
wood. Other new developments in sub- 
titutes abound. Among them = are 
plastics having the appearance and 
strength of iron. Table tops, record 


cabinets, and even “hardware” are made 
ol plastics. 
Inventive genius shows itself in the 


brand-new products designed to meet 


today’s necessities. Ice-boxes have been 


restyled with a maximum of six pounds 


of steel, one with only three pounds, 


replacing construction formerly includ- 
ing one hundred pounds of steel. Some 


refrigerators are made almost entirely 


of non-critical materials, crafted from 


plastics, press-boards, and wood, and 


with steel used merely for locks, and 
\ bathtub of ply- 


} ] 
wommne Naraware 


wood is equipped with an all-plastic 


drain, and costing 25 per cent less than 


an enameled one. A new old-fashioned 


baby bueev, a wooden carriage of the 


containing just six pounds 
of steel, a la WPB limitation. 


Material shortages, however, are not 


' 


the only problem facing the furniture 


industry. Even with the use of sub- 
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Top—A solid piece of modern day furniture with no metal or essential materials. Above—Old fashioned 
wooden springs are used in today's furniture. 


stitutes, the 1943 production will be 25 


to 50 per cent less than last year. The 
industry is handicapped, also, by prior- 
ities, labor shortage, factory conver- 
sions, inventory control, curtailed trans- 
portation, and other war economy 
measures, and to make it worse, it is 
having to meet a growing demand for 
housefurnishings. It is being forced to 
quota its products to customers begging 
for furnishings. 

One of the most logical reasons for 
this phenomenal demand for home fur- 


nishings was recently stated by J. 


Hudson Huffard, Bluefield, Virginia, a 
trustee of Kiwanis International, and 
1940 president of the National Retail 
who said, “So 


Furniture Association, 


long as there are homes, there will be 
need for equipment for them. Homes 
are more than walls and places to sit. 
They are a shrine for family life, and 
an inspiration to the nation. It’s our 
homes, really, that we are fighting for. 
we'll lower living 


a | ‘ertainly our 


win 


“And 


tar as 


standards wherever 


the war,” declared Mr. Huffard. 


necessary to 


it cheerfully so 
But 
spending more time in our homes, and 
where there is plentiful equipment to 
beautify and make them comfortable, 


we're doing 


reduced motoring goes. we're 


there is no reason why they should not 
be as attractive as they always have 


been. America leads the world, you 
know, in this regard. The average 
American today possesses comforts 


beyond dreanis of the population of most 
countries in the world.” 

It is the 
paradoxical circumstance of the house- 


interesting to note, too, 
furnishings market. Despite their scar- 
city and the acute demand for them, 
they are the bargain today among the 
housewife’s items of living costs, for 
their price advance is less than either 
food or clothing, and amounts to less 
than one per cent since February, 1942. 

The reason that furniture has gone 
(Turn to page 43) 
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Cheese factory which won first prize in contest sponsored by the Ottawa, Ontario, club. 


NEW FACES FOR CHEESE 
AT OTTAWA, ONT. 


A new phase of Rural Improvement 
which dovetailed with a program of 
Rural 


under way was a Cheese Factory Im- 


Home Beautification already 
provement Competition which was spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa. 

Carleton County, in which is located 
the Capital City of Canada, has some 
4000 farmers, most of whom are en- 
gaged in dairying. The county has forty 
cheese factories. 

Kiwanians of Ottawa undertook to 
cooperate in encouraging a much needed 


bf 


“face-lifting” of cheese factories. First 
of all, cheesemakers throughout the 
county were invited to a luncheon where 
the purpose was explained. This get- 
together was followed by a visit bv 
Kiwanians to every cheese factory. 
Such things as tidiness about the 
premises, general repairs, paint job, 
tree and shrubbery planting, care of 
flowers and driveways 


lawns, were 


considered. Twenty-seven of the coun- 


ty’s forty factories entered the com- 
petition with 21 actually accomplishing 
worth 


something while by way ot 


improvement. 


At the finish of the competition, the 
club again invited all cheesemakers as 
well as one farmer from each factory 
district to a luncheon. Slides were 
shown illustrating the work and prizes 


were awarded on this occasion. 


ALTADENA, CALIF., 
HAS OPEN MEETING 


When the club first considered their 
year’s activities on the homefront they 
realized that many of the programs 
would be of great benefit to the entire 
community, as well as to Kiwanians, so 
they planned one program each month 
with an outstanding speaker or picture, 
pertaining to some homefront activity, 
with the public invited to attend. 

The club has a one hundred percent 
membership in the local Civilian De- 
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Hyde Park, Boston, furnished the wood for the construction of fifty models of Consolidated B-24 
Liberators. 





fense Council. Fach open program em- 
phasizes one of the Civilian Defense 
ctivities and the officers and commit- 
tee chairmen heading each activity are 
guests. The local Civilian 


the spec ial 
Defense Council has been very enthu- 
iastic about these meetings and it has 
been a means of interesting many per- 
ons in Civilian Defense work who had 
not previously joined the local Council. 

\ letter from the U. S. Navy Re- 
cruiting Sub-Station at Pasadena brings 
word that a number of applicants have 
come in as a direct result of the club’s 
Navy Day luncheon and through the 
civilian recruiting efforts of Altadena 


Kiwanians. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF., 
ENTERTAINS CONNIE MACK 

The Kiwanis Club of Long Beach 
tore a flock of pages out of “Who's 
Who in Baseball” and paraded many a 
famous diamond character across the 
stage when they celebrated “Connie 
Mack Night.” It was the most colossal 
baseball gathering ever held. 

Mr. Mack the grand old man of the 
Philadelphia Athletics and a familiar 
figure in California was the cynosure 
of all eves, but shared the spotlight with 
a multitude of baseball figures—past 
and present. 

Mr. Mack in his fine after-dinner 
speaking form talked of one of the most 
eccentric plavers of all time—Rube 
Waddell. His stories had the gathering 
in a continuous uproar. He also paid 
tribute to Frisch and Vitt. Other fa- 
mous figures introduced were Lena 
Blackburn, Earl Mack and_=é Earl 
Brucker, Charlie Root, Dave Keith and 
Jim Tadley, Ferdie Schupp and Clar- 
ence Brooks and Glen Wright. 

Kiwanian Dan Tobey presided as 
master of ceremonies. President F. 
Karl Grassle opened the meeting and 
introduced Bill Feistner, program 
chairman. Prior to the program, Ki- 
wanians and their guests, including 
many Rotarians, had enjoyed a steak 
dinner. 


Belmont-Cragin, Chicago—The Bond 
and Stamp sales for the year 1942 
totaled more than $10,000. The club 
with a membership of 28, averaged $350 
per member. For participating in the 
War Bond drive the club gave each in- 
dividual an attractive ash tray bearing 
the slogan, “Ashes for the Axis.” 
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Aurora, Illinois, sponsors vocational guidance for boys' and girls' groups, of which Kiwanians serve 
as supervisors. 





"Connie Mack" gathering of the Long Beach, California, club. Immediate Past President F. K. Grassle 
presents ''Connie" with a gift. Frankie Frisch, manager of Pittsburgh Pirates, left; William Benswanger 
president of the Pirates. Honus Wagner, Pittsburgh coach, is at right. 
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Madisonville, Ohio, has a very successfully Young Builders’ Unit in which is a happy group. 


A "Kiwanis Room" at hospital has been furnished by Oneonta, New York, 
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SALUTE COLONEL BILL! 


It is Lieutenant Colonel William J. 
Carrington as well as Past President 
Carrington. Into the General Office the 
other day stepped a person who looked 
like Bill Carrington ought to have 
looked when he was ten years younger. 
It was the Lieutenant Colonel and of 
course he wore Medical Corps identi- 
fications. No one asks what any officer 
is going to do or where he is going 
any more but it makes a lot of folks 
feel a lot better to know that the army 
can draw in men like the Atlantic City 
physician who made such a contribu- 
tion to Kiwanis, particularly in initiat- 
ing its leadership programs. 


PLASTICS FOR SPLINTS 

The use of plastics in splints for jaw 
fractures is one of the newest develop- 
ments in dental surgery and consider- 
able research in this phase of dentistry 
and surgery is being carried on at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. The laboratory was 
set up under the direction of Captain 
W. E. Maury, dentist member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. Men taught the newest 
methods of all dental laboratory work so 
that they can apply them in the field and 
in hospitals where wounded men will be 
treated. 


are 


MADE TO ORDER FOR CHARLIE 


It’s Major Reynolds now. The one 
time managing editor of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, Charles Reynolds, has been 
places and seen and done things recent- 
ly and will be glad to hear from his 
old friends. The address is Major 
Charles Reynolds, Hq. O.S.A. Fort Dix, 
N. J. The military as a career appar- 
ently fits Charlie like a glove. In his 
blue pencil days he was an earnest 
student of military affairs and the war 
found him a reserve officer, all ready 
for active service, 
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Lt. Frank §. Wright, member Kiwanis Club of 
Gainesvile, Florida. 


LETTER TO HIS CLUB 
Corp. Andrew W. Zirkel, Jr. 
APO 886, New York, N. Y. 
January 7, 1943 
Dear Fellows: 

It’s good to hearabout the club, even 
though only in the form of a meeting 
notice, rather than personal letters. It 
makes one feel good to know that such 
things as Kiwanis are going on just 
the same in this war-torn world. 

I hope that the dance is a success, 
and do wish that it were possible for 
me to be there. I shall, however, be 
with you all in spirit, and would appre- 
ciate it if you would have 
Hank and Me 
in spirits, as I know you 


a toast to 


probably will. 

I miss the Kiwanis meet- 
ing and especially do I 
miss the good fellowship of 
Board of 
meetings. T remember well 


our Directors’ 
the good times I’ve had at 
the various homes, and feel 
it especially this month for 
as I remember it the meet- 
ing of January 1941 and 


1942 were both held at 





Ramsey of the 442d Base Squadron, 
latter two being guests of Private Showalter at meeting of the 


Hank’s home, and here we are both far 
away from Highland Park in January, 
1943, 

I wish it were possible for me to 
write letters to each and everyone of you, 
but that is impossible, so I must confine 
myself to merely answering those I re- 
ceive, so send them along boys, I'll do 
my best to reply as promptly as possible. 

Art Walsh, I’m darned glad to hear 
of the good job you are doing in the 
sale of Defense Bonds. I am buying a 
$50 bond each month myself, and hope 
many of the boys are doing that much 
too. Every little bit helps us over here, 
even if it is only a ten-cent stamp, so 
keep up the good work, so that mate- 
rials can continue to flow in to us so 
we can do our bit to get this thing over 
with, but soon, | hope and pray. 

Keep the old Kiwanis spirit up, keep 
a smile on everyone’s face, and soon 
we'll be able to say that we are living 
iii a world of peace and freedom once 
again. 

God bless you and keep you all ’til we 
meet again. (which brings to my mind 
the old Ist World War song “ ’Till We 
Meet Again.” Won’t you sing it for 
me?) 

All is well, 
ANDY 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Highland Park, Brooklyn, 
Nek. 





"Keep It Flying" is the motto of the Austin, Texas, Kiwanis club. 
Left to right we present: President Starr Kealhofer, Private Preston 
Showalter, Austin member, Capt. George A. Cox and Lt. S. W. 


Del Valley Air Base, the 


Austin club, 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


te all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. We have three members in war 
work who find it impossible to attend 
our meetings, or the meetings of any 
other Kiwanis Clubs. Because they are 
not in the service we are told they can- 
not be made Military Service Members. 
It seems to us that some special class 
of membership should be provided that 
will relieve them of the attendance re- 
quirements, and at the same time result 
in helping the club’s record of atten- 
dance. What is the answer? (Secretary) 

\ \t the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees, February 22 
and 23, consideration was again given 
to the problems of attendance of those 
members in civilian war work. The 
decision of the Board resulted in the 
adoption of the following policy as a 
tel porary War measure: 

‘Any active member of a chartered 
club who shall be prevented from at- 
tending the meetings of his club by 
reason of his. activities in non- 
uniformed war effort may on the ap- 
proval of his Board of Directors be 
given the standing of a privileged 
member és 

It will be remembered that a_privi- 
leged member pays annual dues and 
is entitled to all privileges of the club. 
Llowever, he is excused from conformi- 
ty to the attendance rule for active and 


reserve members, 





Q. Is there any set percentage of our 
membership that we are asked to adopt 
as a Victory Membership Goal? Is it 
too late to send our goal in? (Chairman, 
Membership Committee) 


\. The answer to both your ques- 
tions is, No! Each club is asked to 
adopt its own Victory Membership 
Goal. The information should be sent 
to Chairman Roy F. Cooke, in care of 


the General Office, and to your district 


secretary. It is suggested that vou refer 


to this column in the March issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine where the ques- 
tion of Victory Membership Goals was 


discussed. 
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Q. How can the Victory Farm 
Award project get started? (Chairman, 
Agriculture Committee) 


A. By immediately contacting your 
county agricultural agent and explain- 
ing the plan in detail to him. The bul- 
letins you have received should give 


you complete information. 





Q. The manager of a western branch 
of a large corporation, and a member of 
a Kiwanis club is transferred to another 
city. He expressed a wish to become a 
member of the club in the new city and 
was informed that he cannot be admitted 
unless he has a title as representative of 
his company. Please give me a ruling 
on this. (Secretary) 


A. If the man of whom you write is 
in charge of an agency or branch in an 
executive capacity, he would be eligible 
to membership. The club by-laws are 
specific on this — Article IIT. Any 
man who resigned and is in good stand- 
ing is entitled to receive a certificate of 
withdrawal. Whether he is accepted in- 
to membership of the club in the new 
city, is a matter of consideration and 
decision of its directors. There is no 
transfer of membership in Kiwanis. The 
fact, however, that a man has been a 
member of one club would be a strong 
recommendation in his favor and usu- 
ally results in a favorable action pro- 


viding the classification is open. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


19433 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
April 19-25 


U.S..CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 25-May | 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 2-8 


"| AM AN AMERICAN" DAY 
May 16 


EMPIRE DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
May 23 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
June 27-July 3 


DOMINION DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
July 5 











THE FLAG IS ON THE PLOW 





This composite picture ''The Flag is on the Plow" 
was made by Rodney B. Radford, USDA, and came 
to the magazine through Roy Beckman, Picture 
Editor, Department of Agriculture. As a matter of 
fact all pictures illustrating the governmental agri- 
cultural articles are from federal sources. The 
picture of the Honorable James P. Gardiner, 
Minister of Agriculture for Canada, came through 
the courtesy of the Wartime Information Bureau, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 





if You Can’t Go. . . Give! 
Red Cross 1943 War Fund. 
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Listen, Hans 
By DOROTHY THOMPSON 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


OROTHY THOMPSON knows 
D Germany; she knows the German, 
Dorothy 
Thompson has been Germany’s good 
friend, not Nazi Germany, but the Ger- 
many that counted, the Germany that 
could take its place in the world. She 
knew Germany before it got its mad 
dog leadership, but she saw the mad 
dog leadership coming, she knew what 
to do about it then, she knows what to 


she knows the German mind. 


do now. More than any writer we 
know of, any unprejudiced writer, we 


respect Dorothy Thompson’s judgment. 


It is hard to be unprejudiced but 
Dorothy Thompson’s background is 


such that you can safely honor her with 
that title. 

Remember, or do you, that Dorothy 
Thompson went to Germany in 1920, 
determined to live and work in the Ger- 
man-speaking world, studying the lan- 
guage, history, philosophy, literature. 
She wrote extensively, freelancing. 
Then she became in 1924 Chief of Staff 
in Berlin for the New York Evening 
Post and Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
No woman ever held such a job before. 
She was a recognized friend of the Ger- 
man republic, she worked hard to get 
Germany back into a respected spot in 
Furope. In 1932 she published an in- 
terview with Hitler. She picked him 
right then and there for just what 
others later recognized him to be. In 
1933 the Nazis showed they disliked her 
and the next year she got out with the 
Gestapo a couple of jumps behind her. 
Then she started to fight and while a 
lot of people were being complacent and 
figuring we couldn’t get into war she 
knew we could and said so. Nazi storm 
troopers IN NEW YORK darned near 
killed her. While isolationists were 
wishing they could be right she was 
telling the truth and the truth hurt. But 
it all came out as she said it would. 
When she visited England in 1941 she 
got the greatest reception ever given an 





She addressed com- 
mittees of the House of Commons. Like 
us the British had been complacent and 
hoped they were right—but knowing 
they weren’t. In 1942 came the appoint- 
ment as consultant to CBS on German 
information. Her shortwave broadcasts 


unofficial visitor. 


worried Goebbels no end and Hitler de- 
nounced her—probably her greatest 
compliment. 

Listen, Hans, began as a message 
to the German people, through the lis- 
tening ear of an old friend. But it’s a 
message for all of us now and we can 
think of no better way to spend two 
dollars and a half than to go get a copy. 
Pass it around. Then read it again. We 
think with Winston Churchill that she 
is as far-seeing as a clairvoyant is 
supposed to be. You will thank us for 
tliis advice. 

a 


Happy Land 
By MacKINLAY KANTOR 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 


ACK quite a lot of years ago a 

young chap with a khaki shirt sat 
at a typewriter in the office of ‘Out- 
door America” and knocked out a very 
fine poem. This magazine, “Outdoor 
America,” was the official organ of The 
Izaak Walton League of America and 
such writers as Zane Grey, Emerson 
Hough, Gene Stratton Porter, Henry 
Van Dyke and James Oliver Curwood 
furnished interesting pieces on conser- 
vation and various forms of outdoor 
recreation. This young chap in the 
khaki shirt was grinding out a poem 
about the ghosts of the old men who 
used to fish at the mill pond and enjoy 
clean and pure streams before said 
streams were polluted by manufacturing 
interests who did not have to pollute 
them. Will H. Dilg, Marguerite Ives, 
the league crusaders and the responsible 
co-editors of the magazine thought a 
lot of young Kantor. We worked for 
the League and wrote for the magazine 
and we also thought a lot of the young 
man, We had another fine young man 
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develop pretty largely through “Outdoor 
Donald 
His name is in a lot of magazines. 





America” experience Hough. 

Finally we were on the Pacific Coast 
and we saw a movie advertised, “The 
Voice of Bugle Ann—story by Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor.” 


plaved the lead and after the show we 


Lionel Barrymore 
went as fast as we could to a telegraph 
office and wired our wife in Joliet and 
our friend Roe Fulkerson in Washing- 
ton to “go see the picture Voice of 
Bugle Ann and walk ten miles if you 
have to.” For us MacKinlay Kantor 
had arrived and he need not have writ- 
ten another word to have justified the 
visit of the Kantor stork. It was a 
hound dog story with country characters 
and Kantor was at his very best. We 
hesitated to read anything else he wrote, 
fearing it would suffer by comparison. 

But now comes “Happy Land,” a 
great contribution to the war effort. As 
“The Voice of Bugle Ann” kept you 
misty-eyed, “Happy Land” gives you 
the courage to just set your lips a little 
tighter and read on, clear eyed to the 
end. You acquire courage to face what 
we know has to be faced but which we 
dread nevertheless. 

“Happy Land” is about people we all 
know. It is a way of life, a chapter out 
of any small town’s book. It is Amer- 
ica’s war sacrifice. We couldn’t help but 
think of the hotel keeper in Marshall- 
ville, who gave “the finest boy in Geor- 
gia” to his country. Somehow we think 
of Marshallville as we think of “Happy 
Land,” although the towns are a thou- 
sand miles apart. We believe that sen- 
tence is in real praise of the book. You 
know the Marshes, you know all of the 
characters in the book. You know 
“Grampa.” And how you know Rusty! 

It is a small book, it doesn’t cost 
much and it doesn’t take long to read. 
3ut don’t stick it on a restaurant table 
and read it between courses, don’t read 
it on the elevated, the subway, the 
commuters train or the bus or while you 
are waiting for Uncle Oscar to pick 
you up on his way to town in the “Pool 
Car” jalopy. Read it quietly and all by 
yourself — maybe with Fido stretched 
out on the rug. We think that’s the way 
‘Happy Land” should be read. We think 
you'll get more out of it that way. We 
are going to wait one month and read 
it again. 

—MertTon S. HEIss 
* 
COMING 

“Lords of the Levee” will be reviewed 

next month, 








First, the babies—beginning at the left, Tom, Dick and Harry Krause. 


who looks as if she found the situation pleasant, too. 














Very 
comfortable, thank you, in the lap of Mary Ann Mercer, NBC singing star, 


The two gentlemen, 


ardent Kiwanians both, are W. L. Fabian, editor of the Des Plaines Journal, 


and, holding Mary Ann's 


fairy godmother 


crown, Captain Howard Becker, 


chief of police in the river town. 


Kiwanis Club “Adopts” Triplets 


VER SINCE the founding of 
4 Kiwanis in Detroit in 1915, Ki- 
wanians have been active in the 
But 


Kiwanis club to serve as “godfather” 


civic affairs of their towns. for 
to a trio of baby boys—well, so far as 


we know, it’s something definitely 
unique in the annals of Kiwanis history. 

However, that’s exactly what the Ki- 
wanis Club of Des Plaines, Illinois, has 
done—‘adopted” triplets. For the club 
there has taken on the role of “god- 
father” to the three little sons born to 
Mr. Mrs. Arnold that 
town, and has named Mary Ann Mercer, 
NBC's Raleigh 


“god- 


and Krause of 


singing star of 


petite 
Serenade program, to act as 
mother.” 

lhe story goes back to July 30, when 
three tiny sons were born to Mr. and 
Mirs. Arnold Krause—the first triplets 
ever to arrive in Des Plaines. 

Not surprisingly, the effect on Mr. 
nd Airs 


Krause was something the 


‘ 


same as if a cyclone had hit them. They 
were practically stunned. It wasn’t that 
they did not welcome with open arms 
this enchanting addition to their family 
of three children — Arnold, twelve; 
seven-year-old Arlene, and Nancy, who 
is four, with long golden curls and enor- 
mous blue eyes. But—a trio of babies! 
The bottles the 
and orange juice, the slips and sheets 
and blankets. AND the laundering of 
that 
pants each day! 

Right here the Kiwanians stepped in. 


and_ booties, oatmeal 


vast quantity of three-cornered 


“Let’s adopt them,” suggested Mr. 
his desk in 
Fellow members thought it was 


Fabian from the Journal 


office. 
a grand idea, and Mr. Fabian, Captain 
Beck, and Patrick Lucey, manager of 
St. Mary’s Cemetery, were appointed 
chairmen in charge of the baby project. 


Thus a whole Kiwanis club became 


“eodfather” to a trio of baby boys. 


A little later the club decided the 
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mites should have a godmother, and 
Mary Ann Mercer was chosen for the 
honor. It was a case of love at first 
sight, between her and the triplets! 

Things began to hum when the Ki- 
wanians took over, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Krause most cordial to all the new “god- 
parents.” Cribs and little mattresses and 
bedding appeared. A woman was found 
to assist Mrs. Krause in caring for a 
family increased overnight by the addi- 
tion of three new members. That help- 
ful modern innovation sometimes called 
“baby’s valet” was employed to solve 
the problem of the daily laundry. And 
now the Kiwanians are looking for a 
baby buggy built for three, so that the 
mites may be taken out for airings. 
Though the “mites” are rapidly grow- 
ing bigger. 


But this is just a beginning. The 
Des Plaines Kiwanis club has listed 


Tom, Dick and Harry as one of their 
niajor activities for the future. 

As the first of a series, a big benefit 
party was held in December, under the 
sponsorship of the Des Plaines Journal 
and other civic organizations, with the 
entire proceeds turned over to the Ki- 
’ of the triplets, 


b] 


wanis club as “godfather 
and, by them, to Mr. and Mrs. Krause. 

Headed by Mary Ann Mercer, a 
group of stars from NBC and CBS ap- 
peared on the show, including Whitey 
Ford, the “Duke of Paducah,” as Master 
of Ceremonies; and infants Tom, Dick 
and Harry were present in person. A 
glass house—complete with yard, laun- 
dry on the line and a plush pup at the 
front door — protected them from any 
germ lurking about waiting to attack 
them. 

The Krauses—Mr. Krause is a bus 
driver—are the sort of people one thinks 
of as “representative Americans” in the 
best sense of the word. All along his 
line people talk of Mr. Krause’s pa- 
tience, his unfailing courtesy to those 
who ride with him. And Mrs. Krause, 
slim, pretty and prematurely gray, has 
a smile filled with genuine friendliness. 

Neighbors and friends, in fact, people 
from Maine to California, drawn by 
the mounting fame of the triplets, came 
to the Krause home in such numbers 
that Mr. Krause has put a pane of glass 
in the nursery door. Now the babies are 
viewed through this, as in a hospital. 
There’s a guest book, too, with the 
pages already filling rapidly. 


A Good Buy! 
U. S. WAR BONDS 
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Who’s Who In Kiwanis 


A tribute to the business and execu- 
tive abilities of an International trustee 
is noted in the recent election of Cor- 
wine E. Roach, Springfield, Illinois, to 
the presidency of The National Paper 
Trade Association. He was elected at 
a recent meeting of the organization 
held in New York. 


Kiwanian Albert H. Skean, for years 
convention and publicity director at At- 
lantic City has resigned and has been 
named director of the convention bureau 
of the Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York. His resignation took 
place because of the army’s occupation 
of several of the Atlantic City hotels 
and the consequent reduction of the 
city’s convention facilities. 


Kiwanian Fred S. Kistemann, who 
has been secretary-treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District almost continu- 
ously since 1923 has been granted a 
leave of absence from the printing or- 
ganization of which he was a member 
and is now on the staff of The Civilian 
Defense Council in Oakland. 


Kiwanian Harold F. Timbers, Al- 
liance, Nebraska, is holding down two 
presidencies for 1943. He is president 
of his home club and is also president 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Jim 
Bush of Albany, Georgia, is city com- 
missioner and is serving as president of 
the Chamber of Commerce for his third 
term. Kiwanian Dr. J. A. Redfearn ot 
the same city is president of the Georgia 
State Medical Society and Kiwanian 
Morrison Shingler is manager of the 
American Pecan Growers Association. 


Past President Lee B. Weathers is 
State Senator in the General Assembly 
of North Carolina from 33rd district 
and Past President Dr. J. S. Dorton 
has been appointed Area Director of 
the Federal Man-Power Commission 
for North Carolina by President 
Roosevelt. 


Past District Governor William F. 
Zimmerman who recently became presi- 
dent of Thiel College, Greenville, Penn- 
sylvania, took part in the installation 
program along with former Lieutenant 
Governor Harry Beil. 


The Clinton, South Carolina club has 
had several high honors recently. Ki- 
wanian J. I. (Ike) Copeland was ap- 
pointed to serve as State Director of 
the Victory Book Campaign. Kiwanian 
R. E. (Dick) 
re-elected president of the Blue Ridge 
Boy Scout Council and was also awarded 
the Silver Beaver Medal, and Kiwanian 
W. A. (Dick) Moorhead was elected 
vice-president. Another Clinton Kiwan- 
ian, Rev. J. K. (Jack) Roberts is chair- 
man of the Clinton Boy Scout District 


for 1943, 


Ferguson was recently 


Past President R. W. Anderson of 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, has been elected 
president of the Bridgeton Board of 
Trade. Five other members of the 
Bridgeton club also serve on the Board 
of Directors. 


Kiwanian J. Burks Harley of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, has been elected to the 
presidency of the International Asso- 
ciation of Rexall clubs. 


Kiwanian Fey Rogers of the W.O.P.I. 
3roadcasting Station, Bristol, Virginia- 
Tennessee, has been awarded the honor 
of being the most outstanding young 
man in the community for the year 
1942, 


Past International President A. Cope- 
land Callen of Bethlehem Pennsylvania, 
was elected to the executive committee 
of the Mineral Industry Education. 
Kiwanian Callen is Dean of the College 
of Engineering at Lehigh University. 


The Utah Building & Construction 
Congress of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
elected as directors for the new year 
Kiwanians C. P. Cahoon, Herbert A. 
Snow, Will O. Smith, R. L. Irvine and 
B. W. Butler. 
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THEY KNOW KIWANIS 
IN PITTSBURGH AREA 

They know about Kiwanis in Pitts- 
burgh; Pennsylvania, home of Immedi 
ate Past International President Charles 
S. Donley. 

Kiwanian Donley is a busy man. He 
has a large office with many workers. 
He has a Miss Elizabeth 
Casciotti. 


secretary, 


In Pittsburgh there is a baking com- 
pany which sponsors a radio program, 
“What’s ina Name?” (If they send the 
editor a loaf of bread he will include a 
Braun Baking 
Company and the program is on from 
8:05 a.m. through 8:30 a.m. and Walter 
Sickles is M.C. 

The radio audience folks are asked to 


commercial). It’s the 


send in names, words or phrases that 
puzzle them or those which they (the 
think the 
would find interesting. If it 


contestants ) radio audience 
becomes 
“the name of the week” the submitter 
gets five real Pittsburgh dollars. Then 
anyone in the radio audience can sub- 
mit entries defining or explaining the 
name selected. From all entries sub- 
mitted, one is selected and to this con- 
testant five Pittsburgh dollars are sent. 

You’ve Miss 


submitted the name “Kiwanis” 


guessed it. Casciotti 
and it 
was selected as “the name of the week.” 
Miss Mary Lou 


who explained that Kiwanis was taken 


Then comes Maver 


from an Indian word ‘“KeeWanis” and 
sail 


oneself known, to impress oneself.” She 


the derived meaning was make 
explained it was a service organization, 
suild,” and that it 


was first organized in Detroit in 1914. 


its slogan was “We 


And she got five dollars. 
And 


recognition and neither the Magazine 


Kiwanis got some very nice 
nor the Public Relations Department 
can claim any credit in their next re- 


ports to the Secretary. 





avi 

Lady Pam is a solid white police dog. Kiwanian 

Dail C. West of Clinton, Oklahoma, sent us her 

picture and he hates to admit he isn't Pam's owner 
—his father-in-law is, 
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Vitamin Factories 


HEN one of the great finan- 
cial advisers of the country 
took a long paragraph in 
a recent service letter to urge nation- 
wide participation in the Victory Gar- 
den project it is very positive and defi- 


nite proof that food raising, even in 


GARDEN 







FOR 
ICTORY 


small quantities, is very seriously im- 
portant 

These business letters which cost real 
money contain advice and observations 
which are of extreme value. Their 
sources of information are reliable and 
their influence is powerful 

It is suggested that tomatoes be 
Vitamin C 


vitamin needed most and which will be 


planted for which is the 
the hardest to get. It is suggested that 
tomatoes be planted even if nothing 
else is attempted and that such a crop 
be listed as MUST. 
gested that leafy green vegetables such 


It is further sug- 


as lettuce, spinach, kale, collards, tur- 
nips, snap beans, beets, yellow turnips, 
carrots, mustard greens and in fact any 
of the many things that contain the 
vitamins which will be scarce. This fa- 
mous adviser with the high priced—and 
worth the price—service suggests that 
vou send to the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington for a free copy of 
their Victory Garden book. 

The hoe is a lot more important than 
the golf club, more important than the 
fishing rod, too, except that one can 
really fish for food and you hardly golf 
for food (except for the mushrooms you 
find in the early fall). A lot of first- 
class morale building exercise can be 
built up with a hoe and a rake and 
besides you haven't any gas to run out 
to golf courses even if there was anyone 


to play against 


There used to be a time when almost 
everyone had a garden. Kiwanians 
should be about the right average age 
to remember those days. Later we got 
out of the habit of gardening when so 
many Europeans in the East and Middle 
West and so many Orientals in the far 
West really did a much better job than 
we could. It was cheaper to buy really 
fresh vegetables than to grow them and 
someone else fought bugs and blights 
and droughts and floods. And we could 
go to the country clubs and fishing re- 
sorts and we didn’t have to worry about 
who took care of the chickens and who 
picked the tomato bugs. 

We remember when Greek gardeners 
bought up a lot of really fine black land 
right in close to the city limits of the 
town in which we lived. Sad to relate 
the farmers who had owned the land 
from the days of the Indians just could- 
n’t make a go of it. Everyone in town 
drove out to “The Barn” or to “John’s” 
or “Paradise Gardens” or some place 
like that and bought vegetables. The 
Greeks worked hard, their families 
worked and they became rich—and rich 
is the right word to use. We were al- 
ways more curious than we had any 
business being and we pried into their 
success secrets. Very simple. They 
sent soil samples to their state agricul- 
tural experiment station, got all the free 
and official advice they could as to fer- 
tilizers and things of that sort. Their 
acres produced and are producing right 
now. But their acres are not producing 
enough and the Greek gardeners would 
be the first to help you plan your Vic- 
tory Garden. Their sons are in the 
army. We know one Greek gardener 
with six sons in uniform—and is he 
proud ? 

Victory gardening can be pleasant 
work, it need not be drudgery. Kiwan- 
ians have problems for each section of 
the continent in which they live, no 
rules are very general. Just one thing 
is very sure, there is a great need for 
extra foodstuff, whether it is fruit, veg- 
etables or grain. There is need for can- 
ning more fruit and vegetables, for gath- 
ering a supply to be stored for use next 
winter. 

Methods for sponsoring of neighbor- 
hood Victory Gardens by Kiwanis clubs 
has been explained many times and in- 
formation is readily available from the 


activities and service departments. Clubs 
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in metropolitan areas have done splen- 
did jobs with victory garden sponsor- 
ing. They will keep on functioning well 
and wisely. 

One thing is certain. Time and 
trouble and expense are relegated to 
the background. Victory Garden food 
is the important thing. Americans and 
Canadians are the best fed people in 
the world but it will take Victory Gar- 
dens to assure the maintaining of that 
rating. 


In Wartime 
It’s a Conference 


OMPLYING with the spirit as 

well as the letter of the request 

of the government for curtail- 
ment of transportation the Board of 
Trustees of Kiwanis International on 
February 23 adopted a recommendation 
of the board Convention Committee as 
follows: 

Whereas the office of Defense Trans- 
portation has requested that trans- 
portation and traveling be held to 
a minimum and that all organiza- 
tion meetings be skeletonized and 
attendance reduced to a minimum: 
and 

Il’hereas hotel accommodations in the 


convention city will be limited 





The Palmer House in the heart of Chicago's Loop 
will be the scene of The Kiwanis Wartime Con- 
ference, 


as inte iA ia 
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Therefore be it resolved that atten- 
dance at the 1943 Kiwanis Inter- 
national Convention shall be limited 
to official club delegates, delegates- 
at-large and District Boards of 

Trustees. 

There is the complete story of the 
1943 convention of Kiwanis Internation- 
al, the twenty-eighth annual convention. 
It will be known from now on as ‘The 
Wartime 
dates as previously announced are June 
22, 23 and 24. 


The Palmer House, Chicago, and Ki- 


Kiwanis Conference.” The 


Headquarters will be at 


wanis International will be the official 


sponsor. Kiwanians of Chicagoland 


will render aid and assistance to the 
visitors. 

There will be no entertainment plans 
for ladies. Hotel reservation forms for 
use of club delegates, delegates-at-large 
and district officers are being sent to 
all club secretaries by Convention Man- 
ager LaFollette. The five dollar pre- 
registration fee should accompany these 
reservations. 

A program designed primarily to be 
of service in the promotion of the war 
effort is being developed and will be 
time. The 
Committee consists of Trustees Corwine 
E. Roach, chairman, J. Hudson Huffard 
and J. Raymond Schutz. 


announced in due Board 


Consult Kiwanis History for U.S.-Canada Week 


Full story of Dominion’s entrance in- 
to the organisation will be found in 
“We Build” and will help in preparing 
program. 

HERE is every evidence that 

the observance of United States- 

Canada Good Will Week will 
be more significant this year than ever. 
The dates as established by the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees are April 
25-May 1. 

With United States and Canadian 
soldiers fighting side by side in the air, 
on the ground and at sea the two nations 
are closer than ever before. 

Wherever possible Canadian and 
American speakers are being exchanged 
by clubs and when such practices are 
not possible efforts are being made to 
arrange programs which will explain in 
detail the great dependence each nation 


has on the other. 

The history of Canada’s entrance into 
Kiwanis is an interesting one and club 
program chairmen are urged to consult 
the copies of We Build, which it is 
taken for granted each club possesses. 
From We Build—The History of Ki- 
wanis will be found the entrance of 
Canada into the organization, the story 
of the building of the first Canadian 
club, the election of the first Interna- 
tional president from Montreal, Quebec, 
and the really important place Canada 
played in the very early history of the 
organization. 

With Fred G. McAlister, a Canadian 
as president of Kiwanis International 
during this first great vear of the Amer- 
ican war effort, the possibilities for ex- 
ceptional greater 
than usual. 


programs are even 


Human Rights Paramount 
(From page 30) 


rebirth of the arts and sciences, for the 
elimination of regimentation. In a word, 
people will be yearning for the right 
and the opportunity of enjoying a con- 
tinuously peaceful, free life. 

These things will not be ours if the 
Peace terms which follow this war are 
dictated from a ruthless point of view. 

If we are intelligent enough to learn 
from the experiences of the past we 
will know that an old time military dic- 
tated Peace will not bring an enduring 
Peace, but will lay the foundation for 
another and a more devastating war. 

There is an exacting, immutable law. 
It is the law of cause and effect. 

Oppression, greed, unbridled ambi- 


tions, ignorance, double dealing, unfair 
trade tactics, practise of the policy that 
might makes right, suppression of hu- 
man rights, cause enmities among na- 
tions. The effect is war. 


Human Rights Paramount 

Is it not time we tried some basis for 
Peace that will eliminate the causes of 
war ? 

We are not advocating that an al- 
truistic Peace can be made and expect 
ruthless murderers to abide by it. Mili- 
tary steps will have to be taken to dis- 
arm permanently such people. The point 
made here is that Peace must be based 
on terms that tend to eliminate to the 
greatest extent possible the conditions 


which cause war. The only sure way 
to do this is to make human rights para 
mount. 

It this 
worthwhile, 


program is practical and 
then let us roll up our 
sleeves and go to work. Let us leave 
no stone unturned to make Golden Rule 
Week catch hold and mean something 
in every Kiwanis Community. 

Ideals are the world’s masters. 

No person, community or nation can 


rise above its ideals. 
* 
Service Clubs Scrap 


to Serve 


From page 26) 


salvage committees which serve as a 
focal point for unified local action. 

“To develop detailed reports on the 
salvage activities of all thirty-one co- 
operating organizations would be a tre- 
mendous task. For that reason only one 
has been selected for complete analysis 
and study. 

“This presentation should be consid- 
ered as representative of the thirty-one 
national organizations cooperating with 
the Foundation in support of the Na- 
tional Salvage Program. <A_ similar 
story could be developed on any one or 
all of them. 

“Kiwanis International, a men’s serv- 
ice club, has been chosen for detailed 
study as a typical national organization. 
The 110,000 members of its 2,100 local 
clubs are engaged in many types of war 
work and are accustomed to giving sup- 
port to worthwhile community services. 
Kiwanis has clubs in all forty-eight 
states and may be considered a “grass- 
roots” organization since its strength 
lies in the community of ten to twenty 
thousand population. Its members rep- 
resent a fair cross-section of business 
and professional interests. Its coopera- 
tion of the National Salvage Program 
has been excellent and is on a par with 
that of the other thirty participating 
organizations. 

“Finally, Kiwanis has lent _ itself 
readily to detailed study by generously 
furnishing reports and other materials 
related to the 
clubs. 


salvage activities of its 


“The Foundation wishes to express 
its appreciation to the officers and staff 
of Kiwanis International without whose 
assistance this presentation would not 
have been possible.” 





Give to the Red Cross NOW 
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in the picture: seated, Commander Ketterer, O. C. 


Redenbacher. Standing, George Menard, Merton 


Heiss, William Dunlap and Colonel Gage. 


Kiwanis VF Takes to the Air 


HE Dinner Bell program of The 
Prairie Station WLS, 
(hicago was dedicated on March 9 to 


Farmer 
kiwanis and the Victory Farm project. 
(his popular half hour program fea- 
tured QO. ( 


the Indiana District 


Redenbacher, chairman of 
Agriculture Com- 
mittee and originator of the plan, Com- 
mander Leo A. Ketterer, United States 
Market Officer Ninth Naval District, 
Lieut. Colonel John N. Public 


Gage, 


It Happened in 


Relations Officer Chicago Quartermaster 
Corps Depot. William A. Dunlap, Pub- 
lic Relations Manager of Kiwanis In- 
ternational introduced the program 
which was handled most efficiently by 
George Menard, WLS announcer. The 
letter of greeting from Secretary 
Wickard was read by Merton S. Heiss, 
Managing Editor of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine. Many reports were received from 


Kiwanians who listened to the program. 


Indiana—Again 


(From page 28) 


He recognized the chal- 
This 


Redenbacher, manager of 


diana farmer. 
lenge in the President’s message. 
man is O. C 
Princeton, In- 


the Princeton Farms, 


diana, and member of the Princeton 
club. 

Indiana is in the heart of the food 
producing area of the United States and 
has an additional important function in 
the food production of the nation. In- 
diana not only grows and harvests vari- 
ous crops, breeds and matures cattle and 
hogs, but in addition to this, it is an 
important feeding place for livestock on 
their way from the great producing 
areas of the West to the markets of the 
Kast. 

rhe sheep leave a crop of wool, and 
when reaching the point of slaughter 
their 
meet government requirements for use 


pelts are in perfect condition to 
in making aviators’ flying suits, another 
important adjunct of the war effort. It 
takes seven pelts to make a flying suit, 
and as the government quota is now 
750,000 prime quality pelts per month, 


the conditioning of sheep is very im- 


portant in the production of pelts and 
meat. 

In the midst of such activity, Mr. 
Redenbacher was quick to realize the 
importance of the Indiana farmer in the 
overall production of food and its by- 
products. But “Reddy,” as he ‘is known 
to his friends, is also a Kiwanian, and 
knows that Kiwanis clubs have always 
taken a keen interest in building better 
relations between the city man and the 
farmer. President of the Terre Haute 
club in 1939, and at present Chairman of 
the Indiana District Committee on Agri- 
culture, he is keenly alert to the poten- 
tial support that Kiwanis clubs can give 
to the farmer and the problems of pro- 
ducing more with less manpower and 


equipment. 
In company with Kiwanian A. M. 
Bishea, Vanderburgh County Agent, 


and Lowell G. Taylor, Immediate Past 
District Governor of the Indiana Dis- 
trict, and now member of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Agriculture, he 
developed what is known as the VIC- 


TORY FARM AWARD. 


This award 
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will bring needed recognition to the 
farmer, who has long been taken for 
granted, and who has received scant 
praise for his efforts year after year. 
Similar to the Army and Navy “E” 
citation, the VICTORY FARM 
AWARD will acknowledge to the 
farmer that his record of food produc- 
tion and his giving of sons and daugh- 
ters to the armed services have not gone 
unnoticed. 

“Reddy” and his committee worked 
diligently and perfected a plan and an 
appropriate emblem, both of which were 
District. It 
Mrs. 


previously a 


approved by the Indiana 
should be mentioned also that 
Redenbacher, who was 
Director, 
When 


this idea was presented to the Inter- 


County Home Economics 


gave much valuable assistance. 


national Committee on Agriculture, they 
were quick to see its possibilities as a 
major activity for all Kiwanis clubs, 
and adopted it as such. This activity 
has now been approved by the Board 
of Trustees of Kiwanis International. 
Since the announcement of the VIC- 
TORY FARM AWARD, the Indiana 
District and officers of Kiwanis Inter- 
national have received expressions of 
commendation for this forward step. 
Letters have been received from Claude 
R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, 
H. F. 


of Indiana, Purdue University, the In- 


Schricker, Governor of the State 


diana Farm Bureau and others. A reso- 
lution passed by the General Assembly 
of the State of Indiana commended the 
Indiana District of 
tional for evolving and adopting the VF 


Kiwanis Interna- 
Award. 

During the coming months as Ki- 
United 
States and Canada carry on this activ- 


wanis clubs throughout the 
ity, they will be thinking of the harvest 
and the thousands of VICTORY FARM 
AWARDS that will be 


throughout the length and breadth of 


displayed 


our two great countries. 

Herbert Hoover in a recent address 
said, “In this race of exhaustion, the 
home front of the greatest staying 
power, of the greatest resources, of the 
greatest will to endure is a vast sup- 
port to the military arm. The weak 
home front becomes a_ disintegrating 
liability to its military arm.” 

Our farmers are not weak. They and 
the Kiwanians of the United States and 
Canada will carry more than their quota 
of the home front war effort. And when 
it is all over, the contribution to this 
effort by the Kiwanians of Indiana will 
not soon be forgotten. 
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Kiwanis Victory Farms 
(From page 29) 


commercially grown and _ processed 
foods during the coming months. Vic- 
tory Gardens will go a long way toward 
meeting the nutritional needs of our 
farm and civilian population here at 
home. 

The third general requirement is par- 
ticipation in related war activities. This 
includes buying war bonds and stamps, 
cooperating in salvage programs, con- 
tributing to USO, Red Cross and other 
war organizations, and participation in 
any other war activities, such as serv- 
ing as Neighborhood Leaders in the 
Agriculture Extension Service organi- 
zation, Aides, Air Raid 
Wardens and the like. 

Father, mother, and the children all 
play their part in fulfilling this and the 
other requirements and the contribu- 
tions made by the women and children 


Victory 


in the family should not be overlooked, 
but made a part of the basis on which 
the award is granted. 

Farmers are generally good neigh- 
bors and wartime has made the neigh- 
borliness even more important in every 
community. Sharing of transportation 
facilities, and fully utilizing all available 
farm machinery are two things espe- 
cially important now. Another activity 
of a good neighbor nature is making 
provision for wholesome recreational 
facilities for all members of the farm 
family. In these times of terrific nerve 
tension this must be done if individuals 
on the farm are to retain their health. 

To those farm families who meet these 
or a similar set of requirements, it is 
Kiwanis VF _ Victory 
Farm citations be awarded. This will 


proposed that 


be in the nature of an_ attractive 
weather-proofed placard bearing the let- 
ters VF and carrying in the lower left- 
hand corner the Kiwanis emblem. These 
placards will be very inexpensive, but 
like the Navy 
awarded to industrial plants, their value 
is not to be measured in terms of cost, 


Army and pennants 


but in terms of recognition of a definite 
accomplishment. 

The problem of selection of recipients 
of the award may appear to be the 
most difficult feature in putting it into 
practice. In the Indiana District the 
awards will be made during the month 
of August with actual selection in each 
township of the state by a committee 
of farm men and women representing 
Agricultural Extension Service, neigh- 
borhood groups, the AAA, Farm Bureau 
and other farm organizations. Presenta- 
tion of awards will be in charge of local 
Kiwanis clubs and county extension 
offices. 

A very important item in the success- 
ful operation of the plan is that provi- 
sion be made so that farmers will not 
be put in the position of being asked to 
apply for the awards. The award is 
given to the farm so that all the family 
and employees have a part in secur- 
ing it. 

Properly organized and carried out 
the VF Farm award project can help 
to cement the friendly relationship 
which has always prevailed between the 


business and_ professional men _ in 


Kiwanis and their farm neighbors. 
Further than that, it will indirectly en- 
courage farmers to do their utmost in 


the wartime job of food production. 


Furniture Takes to the Woods 
(From page 32) 


back to woods, is that there is now, and 
is expected to be, all the woods available 
that are needed for furniture manufac- 
ture. Many woods are denied the fur- 
niture industry, many parts of other 
woods are specified for government use 
only. But the United States is rich in 
woods and there are plenty available for 
making furniture, even if we are not 
permitted a choice of from forty or fifty 
woods as was our wont in former years. 
Today’s furniture is constructed mainly 
of these walnut, mahogany, 
maple, oak, gum, and birch. 

The hardwoods are all used in war 
production—the fancy figure parts ex- 


woods: 


cepted—the swirl, the stumpwood, the 
crotch, the burl—which are available to 
the manufacturer. 
sturdier white oak makes the substan- 
tial parts of ships, tanks, truck bodies, 
and weapons. 

On the less critical list, which the 
furniture industry can obtain in limited 
quantities, are aspen, brown ash, bass- 
wood, hackberry, hickory, pecan, locust, 
magnolia, sycamore, tupelo, black gum, 
and willow. 


Among these the 


Other home furnishings than woods, 
also, have gone to war. Shellac, which 
puts the finishing touches on every shell 
and most of the planes and ships. Kapoc 
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forms fine insulating padding for tanks, 
rafts, pontoon bridges, and is used in 
life preservers. Goose and duck feathers 
are used to insulate sleeping bags used 
by our soldiers in the Arctic. Cattle-tail 
hair fills the mattresses for Navy bunks 
and for troops stationed in the tropics, 
and with other hair products it is used 
for cushioning planes and P-T boats. 
Precious chemicals and agricultural 
products are wrapped in quantities of 
burlap for shipping. That is why lino- 
leum is now backed with felt instead of 
burlap. Cotton linters are used in mak- 
ing munitions, and they are also proc- 
essed into nitrocellulose. And the stout 
sisal is woven into cordage. 

Wool is scarce too. The WPB allows 
only 25 per cent of wool for carpeting. 
So the finest rugs today are a combi 
nation of wool and rayon. But this 
carpeting is not a war substitute—it is 


blended 


highest quality rayon and wool, which 


a beautifully fabric of the 
experienced technicians have been de- 
veloping during the last several years. 

Even styles are affected by the scar- 
cities of materials and labor. For 
Modern is now in the lead after twenty 
years being in the running, with the two 
former leaders, its chief competitors, 
18th Century and Early American trail- 
ing behind, even though 18th Century 
is running a good second. For Modern, 
being of a substantial style and weight, 
lends itself better to mass production, 
and is more suitable for defense housing 
and modern living. 

So it is not scarcity of materials 
which contributes most to the present 
lack of furniture production. Rather is 
it the labor shortage which results from 
the industry’s large numbers of workers 
who have gone into the armed forces. 
Then, too, one half of the manufactur- 
have converted to war 
production, either partially or wholly, 


ing plants 


so that 27 per cent of the industry’s 
capacity is now being used in the war 
effort. The Office of Civilian Supply in 
WPB estimates the minimum annual 
requirements for the country on house- 
hold furniture at 27.8% of 1941 con- 
sumption and of semidurable housefur- 
nishings at 29.1% and floor coverings at 
12.8% of consumption in 1941. So the 
prospect for home furnishings is not so 
good in the projected “siege economy.” 

But withal, there is furniture to buy, 
and there is “no ceiling on beauty.” The 
most sophisticated may be satisfied, for 
decorative types such as French Court, 
French Provencial, Empire, and Regen- 
cy are still being made by firms special- 
izing in them, 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 








New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 








EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 





5300 Block 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sherid Road 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Khoa 
CHICAGO 


{ °00-Car GARAGE in the 


on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 




















Hot OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 





HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


we 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


«& 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
REE 





Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
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Spend more hospitable days .. 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 


the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 

Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 440 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—!leadquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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In New York—!t’s 


HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mer. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
SIU S TM SM STL Se 
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i“ CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


oo 


300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR -CONDITIONED 














In Albuquerque, N.M. 


¢ Kiwanis Meets at ° 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


¢ Wednesday Noon 
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Where the Kiwanis Club meets , 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 





The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


Distinction 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club 











WELCOME KIWANIAN 











A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger 
Catering Manager 
West_End Club 





s/ 


Harry Coopland 
General Manager 
Down Town Club 
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KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 





IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


A DeWitt Operated Hotel 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DewWiTT, 
Manager President 


in 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hote 


50 PARK PLACE 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 


The 
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Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- | 
lating ice water, radio loud speak 
, 
West Virginia's er. 89 bedrooms and all publi 
newest and most space completely air conditioned 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 











his ** HOTEL 
qt MemP"" PEABODY 
"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 








HOTEL 
kK. e / V) Springfield, 
Mass. 
Perfectly appointed 


Where Kiwanians Meet 
Each Wednesday Noon 


FRED W. PEVERLEY 
Gen’| Mor. and Kiwanian 


modern hotel—Hospl- 
tality and service— 
400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms. 


HOTEL FONTENELLE 
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Blueberries and Peaches 


(From page 21) 


Station of the Michigan State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science. We 
have blueberries and peaches to discuss 
and each is important. Stanley John- 
ton will of course be remembered as a 
past governor of the Michigan District 
of Kiwanis and an enthusiastic and 
capable worker in the ranks of the 
South Haven club. 

Back to blueberries. The Quiz Kids 
we'll bet don’t know that the blueberry 
is of the same botanical family as cran- 
berries, wintergreen berries, arbutus, 
rhododendrons, and azaleas. True. 

The very earliest settlers found the 
Indians eating blueberries and records 
show the folks all along the coast pick- 
ing and using the berries. For many, 
many years there were enough wild 
blueberries to satisfy the demands. They 
grew in the Middle West and north up 
into Canada—and still grow wild in all 
these places. It’s a tough back-breaking 
job picking blueberries in the northern 
part of the Middle West. The wild low- 
bush berries are hard to find and hard 
to pick and we always felt quite satis- 
fied in paying Indians the prices they 
asked — after doing the job ourselves. 
But it’s a long cry from the little low 
bush berries of the wilds to the culti- 
vated specimens of today. 

Just a little over thirty years ago 
Dr. Frederick Coville of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture sent out a little 
bulletin “Experiments in Blueberry Cul- 
ture.” One of these fell into the pio- 
neering hands of Elizabeth White, who 
with her father, cultivated and marketed 
cranberries. All around the margin of 
their New Jersey cranberry bogs grew 
wild swamp huckleberries. The Whites 
had often discussed the possibility of 
cultivating these huckleberries for the 
market. The bulletin started them on 
the way. Premiums were given to 
pickers to locate bushes producing very 
large fruit. A few of these bushes 
served as the parent stock and from 
then on blueberries became really im- 
portant. There are three states with 
large blueberry growing sections, New 
Jersey, Michigan and North Carolina. 
In these states the results of Elizabeth 
White’s selectivity work can be seen. 
The Blueberry Cooperative Association 
takes care of advertising, marketing, 
promotion and the Tru-Blu trade name 
means half-inch-in-diameter blueberries 
of standard quality for lovers of the 


berry that is becoming more popular 
every year. A lot of boys in the armed 
forces who never knew much about blue- 
berries are going to come back insisting 
United 


States Government is really after canned 


on post-war servings. The 
blueberries in a big way. 

Lots of things you can do with blue- 
berries, including stuffing a half can- 
taloupe with them. You can make com- 
potes, parfaits, salads, short-cakes, rolls, 
muffins, pancakes, tarts, dumplings, cof- 
fee cake, cheese rings, conserves and in 
case we forget, you can eat them just 
with sugar and cream or just with sugar 
or just with cream or just blueberries— 
period. We missed listing blueberry pie 
purposely. Kiwanian Stanley Johnston 
has a wife and to Kiwanians far and 
wide Laura Johnston is famed for deep 
dish blueberry pie or any other kind of 
blueberry pie. After having eaten half 
a Johnston pie we are quite willing to 
paraphrase the old saying which Izaak 
Walton credits to Dr. Boetler in which 
the gentleman says of strawberries that 
doubtless better berries could have been 
made, but doubtless no one ever made 
them. We sort of feel that way about 
the lady’s blueberry pies. 

The work of Kiwanian Johnston has 
been to assist Michigan growers, to help 
them get the best possible fruit. Blue- 
berry bushes are sort of temperamental. 


They have to have acid soil and one 


must know what the requirements are 
before becoming a successful grower. 
It is Kiwanian Johnston’s job to do this 
through his station. So much for blue- 
berries. Kiwanian Johnston is assisted 
in his work by a dignified and quiet 
but very self important cocker spaniel 
who answers, if he cares to, to the name 
of Nick. He keeps very busy, just one 
short-legged, long eared dog to oversee 
a whole experiment farm and 150 trees. 

In the growing of peaches Kiwanian 
Johnston, through his work at the ex- 
periment station, has won for his state, 
his station and himself wide recognition 
for the development of the now famous 
Halehaven peach, a magnificent speci- 
men combining the best points of many 
varieties. 
at the station in 1924 and since that 
time more than 5,000 crossbred seed- 


Peach breeding was started 


lings have been fruited, examined and 
the most promising individuals selected 
for observation. The principal objec- 
tive has been the development of better 
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varieties maturing earlier than the EI- 
berta, which has been by far the most 
widely grown peach for a number of 
years. As a result of this work three 
varieties were introduced, Halehaven in 
1932, Kalhaven in 1936 and Redhaven 
in 1939, 
Halehaven is Johnston’s 
peach and he is credited with it. So far 


Stanley 


as he is concerned he credits the ex- 
periment station. It is “we” when he 
explains. But they could have named 
it the Hale Stanley Johnston Haven 
peach and it would have been quite O.K. 
Halehaven matures about two and a 
half weeks before Elberta and has made 
an excellent record, for according to a 


peach survey conducted by the Amer- 


ican Fruit Grower Magazine, Hale- 
haven is now second in nation-wide 
preference. Kalhaven matures from 


four to seven days before Elberta. Red- 
haven very early, about thirty days be- 
fore Elberta. It is a cross between 
Halehaven and Kalhaven. 

Fruit is of tremendous importance in 
the war effort and any man who pro- 
motes the growing and marketing of 
more and better fruit is worthy of par- 
ticular mention. If he can help a grower 
produce three quarts of vitamin-giving 
berries where only two quarts grew 
before he has done real service. 

The fruit grower is in the war and 
the flag is on the spray wagon just as 
it is on the plow. 


Canada’s Farm Front 
(From page 9) 


and root crops for the feeding of live 
stock. 

Farmers in the Prairie Provinces 
have acreage payments to encourage 
the reduction of the wheat acreage. 
Much of this land taken out of wheat 
has grown feed grain and grasses. En- 
couragement has been given to pro- 
ducers of butterfat, eggs, cheese, fluid 
milk and hogs. There are also fixed 
prices on soybeans, flaxseed, wool and 
other commodities, and floors placed 
under prices of feed grain, etc. The 
chief purpose of these various aids is 
to maintain and increase production. 

A price control policy has been in 
effect in Canada since December 1, 
1941. The price ceiling does not apply 
directly to certain farm products when 
sold by primary producers to dealers, 
processors and manufacturers, but when 
applied to sales made by others it in- 
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directly places a ceiling on the price 
received at the farm. 

Viewing the labor situation and the 
problem of obtaining essential machin- 
ery and equipment, the farmers of 
Canada are aware that a more critical 
phase in food production is ahead. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of 
some of the highlights in Canada’s war 


effort from an agricultural standpoint. 
So far there have been no failures in 
the planned effort for Canadian agricul- 
ture in relation to the war. No time 
has been lost or wasted in petty con- 
troversy. Like the fighting forces of the 
United Nations, the farmers of Canada 
intend to make every effort to attain 
the objectives set for them. 


A Clinic for Your Problems 


(From page 17) 


came out; the boy was a problem. He 
was unruly and always getting into 
trouble. His father, a widower, did not 
know how to deal with him. 

“T think I’d like to meet him,” said 
the counselor. There was a series of 
interviews. The father, deeply fond of 
the boy, had covered up his warm af- 
fection with harshness. “I was afraid 
I’d baby him,” he explained. The boy, 
resenting the apparent lack of sympathy, 
had never confided in his father. Now, 
with frank affection between them, the 
boy’s early maladjustment has been 
corrected. 

Family adjustments naturally come in 
for a good deal of attention at the 
Center. 

The dilemma presented by a Mrs. 
Daniels, let us say, was a common one: 
having a difficult elderly person in her 
home. Her mother was a hypochondriac, 
crabbed, and constantly interfering. She 
spoiled the children, nagged Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniels, and generally disrupted 
the household. 

The old lady had enough of an in- 
come to live alone, but Mrs. Daniels 
just didn’t have the “nerve” to suggest 
separating. Her friends said that she 
was a fool to keep the old lady; but her 
relatives told her she couldn’t put mother 
out! “I’m a wreck,” she concluded, 
“What ought I do?” 


The counselor had seen hundreds of 
cases in which objective outside help 
was necessary to make a troubled per- 
son take three essential steps; seeing 
the facts as they really are, acquiring 
feelings in accordance with those facts, 
and then, in the light of those feelings, 
doing something about the situation. 
Maybe, the counselor suggested, your 
mother is as miserable as you are, but 
as afraid of hurting you as you are of 
hurting her. After a while, Mrs. Daniels 
got the courage to question her mother. 
Now the two are living apart, see each 
other frequently, and are both healthier 
and happier. 

Fees are set at $1 to $3 an interview, 
depending on the client’s capacity to 
pay. Even for long cases these non- 
profit fees for salvaging homes and hap- 
piness aren’t prohibitive. 

As tensions increase, the Center will 
grow in importance. It is the best 
answer to the host of charlatans who 
have begun to advertise ‘‘personal coun- 
sel” in the newspapers, promising “psy- 
choanalysis” for $1. It provides a re- 
spectable, convenient and satisfying 
means of getting the best guidance to 
be had. 

Welfare agencies in other parts of 
the country are making plans to follow 
the pioneering work of New York’s 
Consultation Center. 


A Clean Slate for the Taxpayer 


4 


(From page 22) 


Tue REMEDY 

To remedy such apparent economic 
misconstructions in the Ruml plan it 
would be necessary to wipe the 1942 
slate clean for all individuals on a salary 
basis, and start withholding from salary 
and wage workers on 1943 salaries and 
wages requiring a return of adjustment 
at the end of 1943 from every person 
over 18 years of age and an additional 
payment or refund as the case may be. 
These would be Class One taxpayers. 


Class Two taxpayers having no salary 
or wage income would have a different 
colored return and would use 1942 in- 
come as 1943 as suggested by Ruml but 
pay monthly, then also as Ruml sug- 
gests they would be paid up at the end 
of 1943 for 1943 taxes. If they die dur- 
ing 1943 they would owe nothing to the 
government. 

In other words they would be on the 
same basis as their salaried neighbors 
in that they would be currently paying 
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New AND EXCLUSIVE 


Officially Approved 
Stock Limited by 
War Production Board | 


250 KIWANIS COCKTAIL NAPKINS | 


100 KIWANIS 8x12 DOILIES 
$2.00 Postpaid 
or each separately for $1.00 postpaid 
Send Money With Orders to 
RIDGEWOOD PAPER COMPANY | 
610 Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 











Recorded Laugh Riot! 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN, Ace Humor- 
ist—Speaker—Entertainer, will make 
a record to fit your own club, ‘‘rib- 
bing’’ 20 or more of your members with 
very funny gags and anecdotes. Play 
this 2-sided, 12-inch record at your banquet or 
meeting and hear ’em roar. It’s new! It’s 
different! It’s inexpensive! Send for details, 


Axel Christensen Recording Service 
Suite 35, Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 












The Wounded 
Can’t Wait 


You can't say "wait" to a shell torn 
or bayonet slashed boy. He'd won- 
der why you prized your dollars 
above his life. 


The Red Cross is Fighting 
to 
Save Those Who Save You 


No other branch of America's war 
effort is more vitally necessary than 
the Red Cross. Nowhere will your 
dollars fight better for victory. If 
you would serve your country and 
those you love, give NOW — give 
MORE to the Red Cross. 


Blood Plasma 
Saves Lives Every Day 


The blood you contribute may save 
some boy's life. Sometimes many 
pints of blood plasma are needed 
for just one man. 


RED CROSS 
1943 WAR FUND 
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olla 1) Public Speak 


SPEECHES : bieet, Cor pe then any® 
onfidential. 
' 


" Af 0. Of > Has dbook wit "i cant Seslinention 


J 0 K Ez Le kes 4 Hes or ue Talk : hg <q 8 ok 
etmaster # f - t Guide, $1.50 Stag Night Stories 
PROGRAMS aon Chobuasetes Bek, site 
r Canadians may buy on simple, ap- 
, od pl rite for det 


"NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
6 2014 Torbenson 


Cleveland, Ohio 





HONOR ROLLS 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
36 fast 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 





SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, vote 1” 
front x 18” high «x 18” deep. jece of 
furniture that most every AF yank 
for the convenience of speakers. 

Desk is built with shelf for extra 
pers, books, ete. Finished with rub- 
er cushioned corners. Light, compact 

and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as erdered, and 

require two to four days for delivery. 
Each $5.00, 







Secretary cat 
“OLD GLOR 
505 S. Wells St., Chicage 


of club supplies now ready. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Wabash 2070 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


Rh RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., ChicagoAll. 











Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
f Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your sone or paper to occupy. Free 
clrevlars furnishec 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 

@ 7OS RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLOG. DEPT K.. MONTREAL. CANADA @ 
Seccccecesceseoosoeceseeooesoocoooooooe? 


Seevecoecooessosscoss 
eeeesesseeseeseesee 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 
practice U.S. Courts and Patent Office. 




















on current income calculated 
trom 1942 as being for 1943. 


Simplified it would mean that the tax- 


monthly 


paver without a salary but with an in- 
come in 1942 of $4,800.00 from interest, 
dividends, etc. would pay taxes during 
1943 on $400.00 per month and he might 
be permitted to pay his tax monthly if 
that he 
would pay one twelfth of his total year’s 


he wished which would mean 


taxes each month and he too would be 
“paid up” all the 

Then to make the law equitable to all, 
proprietorship, 


time on his taxes. 


the business man, single 


the partnership and the corporation 
could be given exactly the same privilege 
and either use 1942 
English plan of the average of three 


as the current 


earnings or the 


prior years to be used 
1943 earnings. 

Thus if corporation A had an income 
for 1942 of $100,000 or an average in- 
come for 1940, 1941 and 1942. of 
$100,000 —the tax would be computed 
on that amount as 1943 income and such 
tax computed for the whole year would 
then be divided by 12 so that each month 
corporation A would pay one twelfth of 
its 1943 tax and be “paid up” all the 
time. 

If there should be no prior history, a 
minimum tax could be fixed by the gov- 
ernment for the year for new corpora- 
tions so it would also be “paid up.” 
Since the flow of into the 
would be 


money 
government uninterrupted, 
and it is believed increased instead of 
diminished, the 1942 
would have no effect whatever because 
would be on 


forgiveness of 


the only possible losses 
fractional parts of the year in which 
death of individuals or concerns might 
occur. A very small fraction of the total. 
Furthermore most estates would be in- 
creased by such unpaid portion of the 


forgiven year’s taxes and a greater tax 
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thus recovered from the estates of those 
who died. 

A special liquidation tax might be as- 
sessed against any voluntarily discon- 
tinued business or corporation. 

Think what a great relief this plan 
would mean to all business, all industry 
and all individuals. 
it would be 


In such a manner prac- 


tical and we believe economically sound. 


Schoolboys Sprout 
Wings 


(From page 23) 
Air Cadet Flying Officer A. E. Rood- 
house; Air Cadet Pilot Officer D. A. 
MacRae; Air Cadet Pilot Officer G. 
Jones. 

The present strength of the squadron 
is 200 cadets in training, regular pa- 
Monday and Wednesday 
:30 to 9:30 of the entire 
eight 

syl- 


rades every 
evening from 7 
followed by 


Squadron, which is 


class study groups of the general 
labus. 

One of the attractive features of No. 
39 Montreal Kiwanis Air Cadet Squad- 
ron is its brass band. This was former- 
ly the Band” 
converted into a supplementary unit of 
the squadron. Both the squadron and 
the band participate in all War Service 
activities. 


“Kiwanis Boys and was 





KIWANIS MAGAZINE BINDER 
Price, $2.50 


Club name imprinted, 25c extra. 
Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








In Memoriam 





Word has come to us of the death 


Joseph J. Boyd, of Buhl, Idaho last 
fall. Kiwanian Boyd was district gover- 
nor of the Utah-Idaho District in 1934. 


He was very well known and well 


| thought of throughout the district. 


ernor in 


North Wilkesboro, North Carolina, is 
Andrew H. 


served as club 


grieved by the death of 


Casey. Kiwanian Casey 
president in 1938 and as lieutenant gov- 
1939, 


L. Russell Kessler, Dodgeville, Wis- 
consin, Past President. 
Arthur Loft, Yankton, 


Past President. 


South Dakota, 


James E. Parnell, Boscobel, Wiscon- 
sin, Past President. 
Charles A. Blair, Boscobel, Wiscon- 


sin, Past President. 


Herbert M. Martin, Danville, Vir- 
ginia, Past President. 
Luther P. Hartsook, Ashland, Penn- 


sylvania, Past President. 
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As a Kiwanian, you will want to be well 
informed regarding the background and 
growth of this organization. Read the whole 
absorbing story of its early struggles and 
the birth and development of a contagious 
idea in this volume of nearly 200 pages. 


‘| postpaid 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






NO CLUB SHOULD Be WITHOUT 
A COPY 


Are the first 25 years the hardest? 
Here is the history of the first quarter 
century of Kiwanis International. Not a 
dry, uninteresting catalog of dates, but a 
lively, human interest chronicle of this 
venture in fellowship and good citizenship 
which every Kiwanian will find it enter- 
taining to read. 
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See Page 38 
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See Page 2 


See Page ‘ia 


See Page 87 


PRESENT YOUR PUBLIC 
LIBRARY WITH THIS HISTORY 


Not only should every Kiwanis 
Club own a copy of “We Build,” 
but present one to its public li- 
brary as well, and publicize the 
fact. Your Kiwanis Education 
Committee will find this history 
of great help in planning its pro- 
grams and activities. Some clubs 
are using this volume as a gift 
when giving special recognition 
to outstanding Kiwanians for 
service. 





See Page 23 




















WORKERS 
Millions 








THESE CHARTS SHOW 
ESTIMATED PARTICI- 
PATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS (Members of 
Armed Forces Included 
Starting August 1942) 


STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 


Here indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 

But there is still moretobedone. As our armed 
forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 


There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving close to FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 





Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 


the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
WAR BONDS. 


Gave wilh 
War Savings Bonds 





This space is a contribution to America's all-out war effort by 
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